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O THE BANKER considering mechanical accounting, we suggest seeing the 
KaLaMazoo Loose LeaF EQUIPMENT in operation. 

And remember, when you buy KaLaMazoo, you not only secure a manufactured product 
of superior merit in both quality and design, but you also secure the everlasting personal 
services of a national organization, which stands ready to assist you in every possible way 

in making your installations pay bigger profits than you expected. : 


A letter today will bring you a list of mechanical accounting installations in your vicinity. 


Service Sales Offices Everywhere at \ AZO 7) | KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Practical business men of vision control and manage these 
banks—men who know the banking requirements of mod- 
ern business and who daily are applying that knowledge 
constructively in rendering the best banking service. 


Co-operation with their customers is regarded as a par- 
amount duty by the officers and staff. 


RESOURCES MORE THAN $450,000,000 


Continental and Commercial National Bank of Chicago 


Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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R. G F BUS offers the many advantages of GF specialized training and is adaptable 
to widely divergent tasks. He is a steadfast, efficient employee always on the job. 





During the day he moves noiselessly from desk to desk or from department to department ; 
on his rubber-shod tires. At night he carries his precious load of records, data and currency to 
the safety vault without confusion and ever in orderly array, ready for the next day’s business. 










G F BUS is a regular “fold maid” for having a place for everything and everything in its ( 
place. He never commits costly errors of omission. He is harder than nails and will go 
through fire and water for his employer’s interests. 


He comes prepared to take care of you in any way you specify. He matches your 
mahogany or oak fixtures or in Olive Green he harmonizes with any color scheme. 


If you want to know more about him, write to his residence address below. 
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A High Production Curve 
Means Faster Dictation 


The factory must be kept supplied with With The Dictaphone always at your 
written instructions. Every order for goods elbow, you can keep your factory and 
must be acknowledged. Every delay in customers promptly informed. Phone or 
shipments must be explained. The more write for convincing 15-minute demon- 
you produce and sell, the heavier grows _ stration. 
your correspondence and the faster each Branches in all principal cities—see your 
letter and memo must be written. telephone book. 


™ DIC TAPAVN 


Registered in the U. S. and Foreign Countries 











Department 142-L, Woolworth Building, New York City 
Branches Everywhere. Write for Booklet, ‘‘The Man at the Desk’’ 


There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked ‘‘The Dictaphone,” made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company 














His Banker--The 


Merchants View 


Winning or Losing, the Business Man Counts on the 
Help of His Bank--And the Wise Banker Helps es— 


By CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


HE Good Luck Emporium had belied its name. 
Following its opening years of steady progress 
Harvest delays 


had come a slump in business. 
had affected its 

collections, high — 
prices for goods 
had taken more 
capital, and the 
two partners sat 
late at night plan- 
ning a way out. “We 
have done business at the 
People’s Bank since we started,” 
remarked Markham. “We ought 

to be accommodated.” “Yes, and 

we have borrowed pretty freely, 
too,” added Girvin. “Anyhow, I'll 
go up and see them in the morning.” 
When Markham entered the bank, cus- 
tomers were at every window—the cashier was 
busy. “See you in a minute,” he replied to the 
request for an interview. 

Finally, in the private office, the facts were laid 
before him. “And we've got to have five thousand 
dollars for at least two months,” finished Markham. 

“You owe us two notes now,” came the cold, imper- 
sonal reply. 

‘Don't you suppose | know that? We've always 
done all our business here,” the visitor added as an 
additional plea. 

‘And your statement is not any too good, ’—ignor- 
ing the last remark,— "though perhaps it will do. We 
don't like to take chances in this bank, and you'll have 
to let me think it over.” The cashier rose; his time 
was too valuable, it seemed, to discuss it further. 

Markham went out more discouraged than ever. 
If the banker took that view, things must be bad—yet 
he knew it was merely a matter of waiting until the 
community crops were sold. On the next corner he 
met Jim Ramsey, president of the Central National. 

“Hello, Markham, ” was his greeting; “how's things?” 

‘Fair, I guess.” Then, as an impulse came, “Could 
I have a little talk with you?” They entered the bank, 
and Markham hesitated how to begin. 

“We don't do business here, Jim,’° Markham started 
apologetically, “but I want a little advice—and help.” 
He told his story, up to the point of visiting the other 
bank. “Won't the People’s help you?” 

“They haven't decided—but they may.” 


and don’t worry. 
lines for cash and push collections. You'll come 


















“Of course they will. You are on the right track 
If I were you, I'd sacrifice a few 


out all right as soon as the 

farmers sell their grain. 
If the People’s don't 

take care of you, I 
will.”’ That after- 

noon the cashier 
of the People’s 
sent for Mark- 
ham. “I am 
going to let 
you have the 
money—but it’s 
a hard struggle 
you have ahead. 
Don't let it hap- 
pen again.”’ Not 
a word of en- 
couragement, 
not a syllable of 
helpfulness; a 
dash of cold water 
with the proffered 
favor. 

Markham flushed, and then, ‘Thank you, I won't need 
it; I've arranged to get it at the Central National.” 

The People’s Bank lost a faithful customer. Why? 
Because in doing business with Markham it had 
neglected the element of personal interest. The banker 
does not always realize of how much value is this 
factor of his business. The merchant with his own 
problems of buying and selling is seldom an expert 
on financial problems of the larger sort. Frequently 
he becomes so wrapped up in his own particular inter- 
ests that he cannot take a broad view of events. He 
looks to his banker to supply this need. 

True, the banker has a business condition to meet— 
it is a matter of dollars and cents that his operations 
be handled on a sound basis. But it is little enough 
in this world to grant a favor graciously and with 
whatever helpfulness one can extend. It is a factor 
that binds customers to any institution. The mer- 
chant expects this helpfulness and cheer; sometimes 
it decides the issue of success or failure. 

Take the case of a young man starting in busi- 
ness, like Harry Freeman. He had worked for years 
as a Clerk and by careful thrift laid aside almost enough 


“The banker in our town was one of the men 
who are too scarce in this world. The first big 
money I made was when he called me in one 
day and suggested that I buy a carload of 
canned goods” 
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to lay in his initial stock and open 
a small store. He went to the Home 
State Bank, where he had always 
kept his deposit. 

“T am going to start in business 
for myself,” he began. “‘I can raise 
$4,000, and will need credit and 
perhaps a couple of thousand dol- 
lars more. Can I depend on you 
to see me through?” 

The president of the Home State 
prided himself on his firm stand 
with customers. 

“Do you think you have the 
ability to manage a business?” was 
his first question. “You 
know you have never had 
much _ responsibility.” 

“[ certainly do know 
how,’ came the quick 
answer. “I have been doing 
most of the buying for our 
firm fortwoyears. Itlooks 
like a good chance. ” 

“Well, I'm afraid it’s 
risky. I'll try to help you 
along but you must go slow 
and keep in close touch 
with me.” 

It took Freeman two 
days to get that talk, in- 
cluding much more pessi- 
mistic advice given in the 
conversation, out of his 
system; and, instead of 
feeling that he was a 
desired customer, he carried an im- 
pression that in some way he was 
on the charity of the bank. Had 
he been a weak character he would 
have given up his vision. 

No customer should be made to 
feel that. No matter how small his 
business, there should first of all 
be built up a sentiment of friend- 
liness and good will. Then the 
customer absorbs as a part of his 
transactions a co-operative point 
of view, worth more to a bank than 
the profit from his account. 

At a directors’ meeting, as the 
notes accepted were reviewed, the 
board came to one for $10 given by 
the janitor of an office building. 
One of the directors objected: 
“What is the use of a bank of this 


size wasting time making ten dol- 
lar loans?” 


‘That loan maynot be very profit- 
able,’ remarked the president, 
“but let me tell you one thing: 
That janitor talks day after day 
about this bank. He takes pride 
in having a connection, humble as 
it is, with this big institution. He 
tells how willing it is to help every- 
body. The man I loan ten thou- 
sand dollars to never says a word 










over a little’ ™ 


about it. You would not know 
that he ever borrowed acent. And 
the janitor will pay the note, too.”’ 

That logic is one of the things 
that has made that bank popular 
with the common people of 
town—and you never can tell when 
the small customer will become a 
large one. The young store keeper 
will in time become a big store 
keeper, if he has the stuff to suc- 
ceed. The bank that does not keep 
feeding into its list of customers 
from the bottom in the end may 
become top-heavy with retired 
capitalists who rest easy in their 
accumulation of wealth. It is part 
of its business to encourage the 
man who has the grit to expand 
his usefulness. 
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“But when I presented my 
ideas the banker came from 
behind the counter, threw 
his arm over my shoulder. 
and said, ‘Let's talk this 





“My success, said a country 
town grocer, the other day, “is due 
to my banker. I entered business 
with only a moderate education 
and more pep than training. The 
banker in our town was one of the 
men who are too scarce in this 
world. He took an interest in his 
customers. The first big money | 
made was when he called me in one 
day and suggested that I buy a car- 
load of canned goods. We talked 
it over and he loaned me the money. 
I made a thousand dollars—that 
was the kind of a banker he was.”’ 

The fact is that the merchant-— 
rightly, too—thinks the banker is 
the financial barometer of the com- 
munity and knows more of general 
tendencies in business than 
does the merchant,” ex- 
plained a dealer of long 
experience. “And the mer- 
chant wants this specialized 
knowledge at his service— 
without having to dig it 
out by main force. The 
most popular and successful 
banker I ever knew could 
refuse a request in a way 
that made you think he 
was conferring a favor. | 
remember one incident 
when I had a vision of big 
profits in laying in an extra 
stock of ready - to - wear 
goods. I needed credit of 
$10,000 to swing the order 
and went tothe bank to get it. I had 
no doubt about the matter at all. 
But when I had presented my ideas 
the banker came from behind the 
counter, threw his arm over my 
shoulder, and said, ‘Let's talk this 
over a little. He sat down and 
spent an hour going over the coun- 
trys condition, the prospects for 
trade in our community, and the 
situation in the industrial world. 

"Now, said he, when he had 
finished, “how does it look to you? 

“It did not look as promising as 
it had, and I frankly said so. | had 
failed to take into consideration 
some factors that were important. 
I saved several hundred dollars 
because of his advice. That is 
what I call the real service—and it 


applies as well when the bank does 
not grant the favor as when it 
does.”’ 

This, too, fits into the expecta- 
tion of the merchant that he shall 
have from his banker a sympathetic 
attitude and a showing of personal 
interest in what the customer is 
endeavoring to accomplish. 

As the merchant continues his 
business and grows into greater 
familiarity with conditions, he is 
in less need of assistance from his 
banker, but he does 
not for that reason 
wish that there shall 
be any loss of interest 
on the part of his 
financial friend. 

“Twenty years of 
experience never 
made me feel less de- 
sire for my banker to 
talk over my affairs 
with me,” an old mer- 
chant putit. “Hewas 
with me when I was 
having a struggle with 
my affairs; and while 
[ can run my own es- 
tablishment now without him, there 
is never a time when two heads are 
not better than one, especially 
when both have a direct interest 
in its success. I benefit today as 
much from a friendly talk in the 
back room of the bank as I ever 
did—though there is less necessity 
now for going into the details than 
there once was. If my _ banker 
failed to extend this kindly feeling, 
I should consider it a direct loss in 
maintaining my business morale.’ 

Probably the average merchant 
feels that the banker and his fam- 
ily should patronize the store, not 
that he expects all his trade, but 
some of it. He likes to have what 
may be the most liberal purchaser 
in town visit the establishment. 
Even if there is no purchase made, 
it encourages his friendliness for 
the bank to have the banker drop 
in occasionally. The banker who 
remains secluded in his private 
office or behind his desk all day, and 
fails to keep in touch with his mer- 
chant customers in their own 


establishments, loses some of the 
grasp he might otherwiseobtain. In 
the larger cities this is less feasible 
than in the smaller towns, where it is 
an essential part of the business and 
where the business man looks upon 
the banker as in a degree his part- 
ner, and expects from him the 
interest that a partner should feel. 

“He has never been in my store 
to my knowledge,’ said a clothier, 











speaking of the manager of the 
bank where he did _ business. 
‘Sometimes it seems to me that he 
doesn't care whether I make prog- 
ress or not.” Yet the banker 
probably did care, only he failed 
to make his interest apparent to 
his merchant customer. 

During the era of rising prices 
for goods of all kinds through which 
we have been passing, the merchant 
has been often perturbed as to his 
course. “When I go to market, 
shall I buy heavily, or merely 
enough to get along, trusting to 
conditions later?” has been the 
question more than one has asked. 

[went to the bank the day before 
I started,” explained a dry goods 
merchant of the interior, “and 
talked it over. I found out some- 
thing about the money rates and 
manufacturing conditions. We 
went into statistics and banking 
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“That loan may not be very profitable,” 
remarked the president, **but let me tell 
you one thing: That janitor talks day 
after day about this bank. He takes pride 
in having a connection, humble as it is, 
with this big institution” 
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reports, and when | came out | knew 
that it was good policy for me to 
get all the goods | could handle— 
and it was. But I would not have 
done it so courageously without the 
help of my banker. However,” 
he added as an afterthought, “that 
is what he is there for.”’ 

In other words, he depended on 
his banker for just this kind of 
information. It took the banker's 
time but it was a part of the service 
that made his bank strong. 

The upbuilding of a village into 
a town and of a town into a city 
comes from the co-operation and 
vision of all its business interests. 
Back of this is the financial support 
exerted by the banks. 
Merely keeping the 
merchants money 
and paying it out on 
checks, or making 
loans on good secur- 
ity, is the smallest 
part of the service 
that may be ren- 
dered. Courage to 
advance is given 
when the financial 
strength is shown to 
be working for the 
business houses of 
the community as 
they are working for themselves. 

At his desk in the back end of the 
store sits the merchant, wrestling 
with invoices, sight drafts, accounts 
—some of them overdue—stock 
reports, and the myriad ends of 
his business. He can meet the 
problems of the day with clearer 
brain and stronger heart if he feels 
that over in the bank is a financial 
leader who has a real desire to see 
him win and who will extend gener- 
ously whatever guidance is possible. 
But, whether he is winning or 
losing, he counts on the banker's 
co-operation to make his path easier. 

When he gets this he meets the 
future with cheer and confidence— 
and these are two factors that go 
far toward making merchandising 
successful. Along with this success 
goes the success of the bank, for its 
prosperity is built directly on the 
advancement of its customers. 











Humanizing Thrift—Mr. B. Thrifty 


A Chicago Bank Creates Through its Advertising an 
Appealing Character whose Savings Talks Ring True 


HEN the Northern 
Trust Company 
Bank of Chicago insti- 
tuted its B. Thrifty 
advertising campaign, 
neither the officers of the 
bank nor their advertising 
counsel could have pre- 
dicted that in less than 
six months’ time the cam- 
paign would be a matter 
of national interest; and 
yet the advertising was 
hardly in progress before 
inquiries were received 
from territory tributary to 
Chicago, and very soon 
thereafter letters were 
addressed to the bank 
from all parts of the country, inquir- 
ing whether the service was for sale. 
The campaign features the tren- 
chant sayings of “Mr.” B. Thrifty, 
a cheerful, straight-from-the- 
shoulder sort of man who makes 
the average depositor, the man on 
a salary, feel he is “one of their 
own kind.’ As one reads of **Mr.”’ 
B. Thrifty’s experiences in these 
days when the fine, old-fashioned 
art of thriftiness needs most care- 
ful and constant tending, to keep it 
alive, the man or woman of modest 
means feels as though at last he has 
found something actually that 
solves a personal problem of long 
standing. 

As might be supposed, there was 
some thought at first that this jolly 
little character, B. Thrifty, was too 
radical a departure from the typical 
bank advertising illustration. But 
this is an age of frankness, and the 
bank did not launch the campaign 
primarily to interest the man on 
$25,000 a year or the woman of 
independent income. So, then, they 
decided to eliminate all thought of 
de luxe illustrations, as, for in- 
stance, an expensively gowned lady 











He meets savings problems face to face 


By ELSIE B. JOHNS 


alighting from her coupe to make 
a deposit at the bank, or a man of 
obvious wealth stopping at the 
savings department window en 
route to some millionaire’s club. 
The purpose of the B. Thrifty ad- 
vertising is to convince the man 
and woman who works for a living 
that some portion of that income 
should be put aside for the day 
when he or she can no longer work. 
For this reason, then, the illustra- 
tion was made to represent a man 
of average means, and he was 
drawn with a smile. 

The copy has been written with 
this thought in mind, that it should 
be a personal invitation to men and 
women of the great middle class 
to take advantage of the Northern 
Trust Company's savings depart- 
ment counsel, the B. Thrifty Bu- 
reau. It is an invitation to the 
potential saver to feel at home in 
the bank, to make fullest use of the 
bank's service. 

Because the sponsors of B. 
Thrifty believe thoroughly in 
advertising, this invitation is being 
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carried to the farthest 
corner of Chicago and 
suburbs. The theme of 
the entire campaign is 
close, intimate, continu- 
ous advertising; and this 
is accomplished by using 
colored cards in the ele- 
vated cars, the street cars, 
the suburban trains, as 
well as posters on the 
elevated station platforms 
and black-and-white 
advertisements in news- 
papers. 

B. Thrifty has been 
called the modern Ben- 
jamin Franklin by those 
who have followed the 
campaignclosely, and that is because 
his thrift sayings are not only very 
brief and to the point, but they 
read almost like quotations from 
some book, which might be called, 
“Save to Be Happy.” 

“Spent money is gone—saved 
money keeps on working for you,” 
is one sentence that lingers in mind. 
“The first bill you pay should be 
your savings account. You owe it 
to yourself to save,” is another. 

Then, there are jingles. Follow 
the lilt of this verse and you will 
understand why the copy pleases: 


“The war is now over—the 
country's in clover! 
Make hay ‘neath the bright, 
shining sun; 
How are you behaving—How much 
are you SAVING 
How much for Old Age have you 
won?” 


The circle of interested readers 
is being widened every day, for the 
newspaper and car card campaign 
is being supplemented by a direct- 
by-mail campaign, and every letter, 
every mailing piece, every blotter, 
all almanacs and booklets, as well 
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as pocket coin banks bear the 
smiling likeness of “Mr.” B. Thrifty. 

What happens to the interested 
visitor who accepts the invitation 
and comes into the bank to find out 
how to save? 

He is brought by a genial usher 
a few steps over to the B. Thrifty 
Bureau, where a friendly young 
man, known among the bank's 
patrons as Mr. B. Thrifty, receives 
him and makes him welcome. It is 
not very long before the visitor's 
story comes out. Perhaps it is 
the old taleof meager wages 
and rising living costs. Then 
Mr. B. Thrifty makes it clear that 
when a man earns only a bare sub- 
sistence today and saves nothing, 
if tonight he should suddenly be- 
come ill, he could expect only one 
thing to carry him along until he 
could work again, and that is chari- 
table assistance. No red-blooded 
man wants to face that probability 
as long as he is able to work. So, 
after a talk with Mr. B. Thrifty in 
which the matter of the visitor's 
income and liabilities is fully dis- 
cussed, he will almost invariably 
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ask that a savings account be 
opened for him. He resolves firmly 
to save something every week, no 
matter how small the sum; and if 
he should forget, Mr. B. Thrifty 
will send him a cordial invitation to 
come back and talk things over 
again. 

Mr. B. Thrifty does not lecture. 
He never talks “down,” but always 
“with.” And Mr. B. Thrifty does 
not work without tools. He is fully 
acquainted with that subtle some- 
thing called human weakness. He 
knows that, swayed by the clever- 
ness of a single piece of copy, a man 
may walk into the bank and take 
out a savings account. That is the 
start; but if saving is to become a 
habit with him, it would be well to 
impress him continuously with the 
thought: to save something is wis- 
dom—to spend all is folly. The 
sensible thing to do is to show him 
how to spend as well as how to save, 
and this is the function of the B. 
Thrifty Budget Book. 

The Northern Trust Company 
budget system is succeeding where 
others fail simply because the bank 
realizes one very important point. 
The public must not only be given 
the equipment for scientifically 
apportioning their expenditures. 
They must be shown how to use 
these tools; and more important 
than this actual demonstration is 
the helpful supervising of these 
accounts after they areoncestarted. 

The service of Mr. B. Thrifty is 
not limited to those who can come 
into the bank and meet him per- 
sonally. Mr. B. Thrifty gladly 
receives and answers inquiries by 
mail. Plans have advanced to the 
point where the B. Thrifty story of 
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saving is being taken into the 
schools, into park playgrounds, into 
boys clubs, etc. It is largely 
building for the future, to be sure, 
and it involves a great amount of 
detail in handling, but the bank 
realizes that the business men and 
women of tomorrow are boys and 
girls today, and for this reason they 
are not only willing, but anxious, 
to sow the seeds of thrift where they 
will take root. 

Another interesting part of the 
Thrift plan is the B. Thrifty counsel 
for foreigners. A foreign language 
expert is in charge of this depart- 
ment, and he is not only acting as 
interpreter, but he is also obtaining 
information for his clients from 
other departments of the bank. 
Foreigners are, through him, being 
advised on matters of investments, 
real estate, remittance of funds, etc. 
The invitation to take advantage 
of this service is being made 
through the medium of foreign 
language newspapers. 

The success of the B. Thrifty 
campaign is due, of course, to the 


fact that it is practical, that it does 
(Continued on Page 23) 
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Recording Liberty Bond Coupons 


A Simple “‘Tally’’ System That is Used by a Bank in 
California for Tabulating, Computing and Mailing 


HE problem of handling Liberty 

Loan coupons is one of the out- 
growths of the war. It confronts 
banks everywhere in the United 
States today and will continue as 
a problem for the next twenty- 
eight years—in short, until all 
Liberty Loan bonds are paid and 
become a matter of history. What 
may be said of one, applies to each 
of the 29,000 banks throughout 
the country. 

Characteristic of its business abil- 
ity to adapt itself to changing con- 
ditions, and of its efficient service 
to clients, the Crocker National 
Bank, of San Francisco, has devised 
and originated forms for receiv- 
ing, computing, and remitting 
these coupons which have already 
saved time for, and been approved 
by, many Pacific Coast banks. 

The form illustrated herewith 
is a printed list of all 


By L. E.. THOMAS 


Analysis Department, Crocker National Bank 
San Francisco, Calif. 

(another form always at hand) no 
multiplication isnecessary. In this 
table, the product of any number 
of coupons of any denomination is 
already figured and it is simply a 
matter of writing down the answer. 

But the time saved in balancing 
is not all. The same sheet is the 
remittance form for your city cor- 
respondent, no other sheet or 
record being necessary. If the 
remitting bank wishes to number 
coupon letters as collections for 
reference sake, there is a space re- 
served for this purpose. Again, 
from the mailing viewpoint, the 
form is practical— one fold only 
reduces it to a size which fits the 
usual large envelope. Finally the 
duplicate for the remitting banks 


is produced by a carbon on a yel- 
low or alternate slip. 

The business world of today is 
quick in movement. Any device, 
form or method that gives the same 
or better results, in less time, is 
only a part of the labor and time 
saving revolution now steadily go- 
ing on in our ranks. 

These forms were compiled and 
originated primarily for the use of 
the depositors of the Crocker Na- 
tional Bank, of San Francisco, but 
they met with such ready response 
as to warrant the belief that their 
use could well be made universal. 
This belief has resulted in this 
article. In order that this may be 
a contribution to the banking 
world, the Crocker National Bank 
intends to apply for a patent for 
this form. Further, it will be 
pleased to send to any bank on re- 
quest, an exact copy 
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privilege of printing for 
the exclusive use of that 
bank or its clients’ use 
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CARTERMAVYTER CORP 


Y REWAIL STORE 


The army store—and lower prices—is interesting everybody everywhere. 


HE factors The Last “‘“Analysis” 


entering 
into the solu- 
tion of the 
price-movement problem are 
numerous and of a most complex 
nature. The problem is not, as a 
great many people think who so vio- 
lently declaim against “‘profiteer- 
ing, amoral one. It isan economic 
problem, pure and simple. He who 
approaches the subject, however, as 
one would approach a mathematical 
problem, expecting, by the applica- 
tion of certain recognized formulae, 
toarrive at satisfying results without 
the exercise of plenty of “horse- 
sense,’ will find that he has not hit 
the mark. 

In a previous article | summoned 
history to the witness stand and 
drew a parallel from the record left 
by notable wars that have occurred 
in recent years. With unmistaka- 
ble unanimity this witness showed 
that commodity price-levels had, 
taken as an average over a series of 
years both before and after the wars, 
never failed to show an advance 
after peace had been declared. 


But analogous reasoning is not 
always to be implicitly trusted. 
Circumstances may enter in that 
destroy its force. For this reason, 
I propose in what follows to sum- 
mon other witnesses in an endeavor 
to prove, or disprove, the testimony 
of history. First, however, it is 
necessary to say something about 
the two conflicting theories of the 
effect of ““money™’ upon prices. 

When commodity prices rise, it 
is said that the quantity of money 
paid for goods at that particular 
time has been increasing faster than 
the quantity of goods; when com- 
modity prices fall, that the quan- 
tity of goods is increasing faster 
than the quantity of money paid 
for them. Broadly stated, this is 
the so-called “‘quantity-of-money’”’ 
theory of price-levels. 

Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale 
University, is a supporter of the 
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is Increased Production as the 


Solution=and Industry and Frugality While We Wait 


By RICHARD HOADLEY TINGLEY 


Theories 
—and Facts— 
about Prices 


This one is in Detroit 


“quantity- 
of-money”™ 
theory. He is 
convinced 

that the chief causes of rise in 

prices in war times are mone- 
tary causes. He says it is almost 
invariably true that the great price- 
movements of history are chiefly 
monetary. This, he says, is shown 
by the fact that countries of like 
monetary standards have like price- 
movements. Hetakesthe goldstand- 
ard countries: the United States, 
France, England, Canada, Belgium, 
Holland, Scandinavia, Germany, 
Austria and Italy, and traces, 
through their history, remarkable 
family resemblances between the 
curves representing the rise and fall 
of their index numbers. He also 
takes the price-movements in the 
silver countries, India and China, 
and finds a remarkable family resem- 
blance, quite unlike that of the 
gold family. He is quite positive 
in his statement that “the ups and 
downs of prices correspond with 
the ups and downs of the money 
supply” and that, ‘throughout all 
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history, this is so.’ Professor 
Fisher is equally certain that “the 
almost universal rise in prices can- 
not be ascribed to scarcity, because 
prices of many goods not affected 
by war have risen and in countries 
remote from war. 

As against the “quantity of 
money” theory stands the school 
of thought headed by Professor 
J. L. McLoughlin, of Chicago. 
The professor's theory, which finds 
many supporters in the Middle 
West, contends that the quantity 
of money in circulation does not 
affect prices as much “as it is now 
economically fashionable to sup- 
pose," and will sometimes fail to 
affect them at all. ‘Prices,’ he 
argues, ‘are determined by a great 
variety of factors, of which the 
least may be gold, or any kind of 
money. 

“Yet to many minds,’ he says, 
“the amount of man’s purchasing 
power is the quantity of money. he 
can offer. To my mind this is a 
superficial way of looking at the 
price-making process.’ Looking 
at it in a deeper and more profound 
way, he finds that “a man’s pur- 
chasing power is measured not by 
the amount of money he has, but 
by that part of his wealth which 
consists of cash and immediately 
salable goods.” 





Most people would think that 
cash was money and that “‘imme- 
diately salable goods,’ were the 
equivalent of cash; therefore is not 
a man’s purchasing power, after 
all, measured by the amount of 
money he has to spend? Professor 
McLoughlin claims that the recent 
effect of money upon prices has 
been over-asserted to the exclu- 
sion of other influences, of which 
the variety is endless. The pendu- 
lum swings too far. A few years 
ago this so-called “quantity theory” 
was almost a heresy, because Bryan 
had preached it in terms of silver 
as a political doctrine. 

It would appear, then, that very 
little consolation is to be derived 
from a study of the abstract 
theories on price-movements as 
expounded by the two conflicting 
schools of economic thought. 

In discussing the money theories 
in the last paragraph, gold enters 
in, of course, as basic money. The 
theories, however, recognize other 
forms of money, as well. Let us 
listen to the testimony of gold 
taken by itself. We are told that 
the presence of an abnormal gold 
reserve is one of the chief causes of 
the high commodity prices now 
prevailing throughout the world. 
Let us see if this is sound reasoning. 

From 1914 to the end of 1918 the 
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gold reserves of the principal banks 
of the United States increased 170 
per cent, as against a rise of 100 
per cent in commodity price-levels. 

In England, gold reserves in- 
creased 14 per cent as against a 
commodity price-rise of 120 per 
cent. 

In France, gold reserves decreased 
17 per cent, while commodity prices 
advanced even more than in Eng- 
land. 

In Italy, gola reserves decreased 
16 per cent, though commodity 
prices advanced to higher 
levels than in any country. 

In other words, in the United 
States, where the greatest increase 
was made in gold reserves, com- 
modity prices advanced the least, 
while in the countries where the 
gold reserves actually decreased, 
commodity prices advanced the 
most sharply. 

This paradoxical showing should, 
I think, effectually dispel any illu- 
sion that the presence or absence of 
gold reserves has, taken by itself 
alone, any direct influence on price- 
levels that can be definitely traced 
and relied upon as a guide to the 
future. 

Since the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, the currency note issues 
of the United Kingdom have been 
nearly multiplied by ten, or, from 
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Then came the International Industrial Conference in Atlantic City, where prices of labor, of 
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manufacture and of marketing were uppermost topics. 


Above is the Italian delegation 
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21,500,000 pounds sterling to 215,- 
000,000 pounds, an increase of 900 
per cent. During the same period 
the currency issues of the United 
States have increased from $3,400,- 
000,000 in 1914, to practically 
$5,000,000,000 in 1918, an increase 
of only 44 per cent. The influence 
of an inflated currency, then, may 
be said to be recognized as one of 
the factors affecting price-levels. 
Yet, from the illustration just 
given, any attempt to arrive at a 
mathematical ratio may be pre- 
cluded, owing to the divergence of 
the results. The influence, too, of 
currency on production, or of pro- 
duction on currency, is so intimate 
that, unless these two phenomena 
are considered jointly as affecting 
prices, little. consolation may be 
had from any attempt to couple 
currency issues with prices. 

There has been a great deal of 
criticism in this country of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board for its free 
issuance of so much paper money. 
Many people consider that this 
factor is at the root of all our high 
price troubles. Defending its posi- 
tion in this respect, the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin takes issue with its 
critics in its September number. 
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It rejects the idea that the “‘exces- 
sive’ volume of currency is the 
cause of high prices, but rather 
turns the matter about by main- 
taining that the increase in circula- 
tion is the result of high prices. 
It says “the increase in the circu- 
lation of the Federal Reserve notes 
has been, in the main, in response 
to actual needs and that, whatever 
inflation of prices may be said to 
exist, cannot properly be said to 
have been induced by over-issue of 
Federal Reserve notes. 

It further points out “the diffi- 
culty, indeed the impossibility, of 
keeping in circulation an excessive 
volume of Federal Reserve notes. 
They are issued only as a demand 
for them develops, and, as they 
become redundant in any locality 
they are returned to the treasury 
at Washington.’ The Bulletin 
claims that their retirement is auto- 
matic and, if they are issued and 
remain in circulation, it is sure 
evidence that they are needed in 
the community. 

But whether cause, as John 
Stuart Mill would have it, or effect, 
as the Federal Reserve Board main- 
tains, we may be pretty sure that 
the phenomena of an_ inflated 
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While the problem of costs afflicts all nations just now, it is particularly acute in Belgium. That 
country was represented at the International Conference by its Economic Commission 
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currency and high commodity 
price-levels always accompany one 
another. 

A state of “easy,” or extended 
credits, stimulates production. 
Until production has been increased 
thereby to a point where the quan- 
tity of goods produced has in- 
creased faster than the quantity of 
money (credits) paid for them, the 
effect will be to raise price-levels. 
On the other hand, when the in- 
fluence of easy credits has so stimu- 
lated production to a point where 
the quantity of goods is greater 
than the quantity of money (credits) 
paid for them, then the effect will 
be to reduce prices. So long as 
bankers have reason to believe that 
prices will continue to rise, thus 
stimulating production and _ the 
possibility of large profits, they will 
continue to create such credits in 
the form of loans to producers. 
The creation and extension of these 
credits will greatly assist in bring- 
ing about a condition which will 
validate them. The continuation 
of the operation beyond certain well 
recognized sale limits is sure to 
bring about a condition which will 
cause their withdrawal. The real 
causes behind the initiation of high 
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prices will, eventually, work them- 
selves out and the inflation due to 
anticipation of rise in prices will 
be checked. 

The Federal Reserve 
Board is inclined to 
think that credit expan- 
sion is more respon- 
sible for high prices 
than other “money” 
influences. It draws 
attention, in its Sep- 
tember Bulletin, to the 
fact that, for the year 
ended June 30, 1919, 
the total deposit liabil- 
ities of national banks corre 
increased from $14- 
021,609,000 to $15,924,- 
865,000, or nearly two 
billion dollars, and that 
this amount represented, 
largely, credit expansion due to 
borrowings from banks for the pur- 
pose of expanding business or paying 
for Liberty bonds. 

Since labor represents fully two- 
thirds of the cost of every manufac- 
tured article produced, it necessarily 
presents one of the most potent 
factors affecting commodity price- 
levels. Time used up, as much as 
money and materials, is a large part 
of the cost of things. If the thing, 
by intensive work can be produced 
in less time, it will cost less. In 
times of dull or quiet business, labor 
is always most efficient. It is 
“holding onto its job,” as it were. 
In times like those through which 
we have been passing and which 


are still with us, labor becomes 
careless. It no longer fears for its 
“job.” It knows full well that 


another, and perhaps better, can 
be had for the asking. This is 
productive of inefficiency and it is 
estimated that, in consequence of 
this condition prevailing generally 
and with lessened and constantly 
lessening hours of work, labor is 
now but about 60 per cent efficient. 
So long as labor is thus employed 
there is no inducement to make 
work more efficient. 

A raise in wages produces more 
than a proportionate raise in the 
cost of the commodity produced by 


understanding somehow 
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The failure of the recent conference of capital and labor in Washing- 
ton only serves to emphasize the need of reaching a common 
The photograph shows Frank Morrison, of 
the American Federation of Labor, and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in 


an unconventional pose 


it. Take the case of the hatter, for 
instance. He is receiving, say, $1.00 
for certain work. He strikes for 
and gets a 10 per cent raise. His 
employer puts this increased cost 
on his product. He was getting 
$1.10 for a hat and raises his price 
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to $1.21. The retailer, in turn, 
raises his figure and the consumer 
pays $1.65 for what formerly cost 
him $1.50. The shoe- 
maker finds that his 
wages will not permit 
him to buy a hat at 
$1.65 so he strikes for 
a 10 per cent raise and 
gets it. The clothier, 
the milliner, the shirt- 
maker, etc., follow and 
receive raises. Thehat- 
ter finds that his 10 
per cent increase is not 
enough to meet the 
extra cost of clothing, 
shoes, and other things, 
so he asks for, and gets 
another 10 per cent raise. 
Then the shoemaker strikes 
for more pay, and in turn 
is followed by the tailor, the milliner 
and the others. This pyramiding 
goes on and on until the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar is lowered 
to fifty cents. 

It is fundamental that a surplus 
of production will lower prices and 
that a retarded production will 
raise them. During the war our 
super-production that should have 
reduced price-levels under other 
circumstances, was consumed 
abroad, leaving a shortage of most 
of the essential commodities in this 
country. The result, of course, 
After 
the signing of the armistice, now 
over a year ago, production in 
almost all industries, except such 
luxuries as jewelry, automobiles 
and musical instruments, fell off 
greatly. Producers were waiting 
to see which way prices were going 
to turn, quite forgetful of the fact 
that the shortage in essential goods 
must be made up and that every 
evidence pointed to a continuance 
of high prices. Their explanation 
was that it was better business to 
wait till people were ready to pay 
more profitable prices. Plants were 
shut down in consequence. 

Now when a plant shuts down, 
no matter for what reason, over- 
head expenses continue. These 


expenses must be spread over and 
(Continued on page 32 
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Dear Mr. President of Our Bank— 


AY’ BANK 
PRESI 
DENTS. 

Dear Sirs: 

I am asked as to my conception 
of our organization and its possi- 
bilities. | reply by generalizing. 

The thing | have in mind is an 
ideal, yet far from an unattainable 
one. It can be expressed in one 
word—"*Co-operation.”” All the 
people in one bank are hitched to 
the same wagon—why not pull 
together? There must be a leader 
in a large team, leaders who go 
ahead—guide, if you will. 

What opportunities for co-oper- 
ation are wasted in banks! 

In the small bank, with a few 
people in its personnel, what a 
chance to pull together! Let the 
big boss call the force together 
every morning and talk over things 
frankly, and all plan together. 
This one can influence that busi- 
ness; another heard that So-and-so, 
a borrower, lost some money in 
oil—let’s look it up; this one has a 
suggestion that simplifies the work 
of the office—it is talked over, 
found good, and put in effect; and 
So it goes. 

Even if the bank is a one-man 
bank, let him call himself together, 
collect his thoughts, review past 


~ Remarks about Real Co-operation from the Men Above \. 





Fes IS is the second of a series of ‘‘Letters 
to the Boss” written by regularly em- 
ployed workers in the ranks who have 
something to say in the interests of all con- 
cerned in their own institutions—ideas that 
they would perhaps hesitate to express 
directly to the ‘‘chief,” or even to the depart- 
ment head. 

We believe that these letters present the kind 
of constructive criticism that will be profitable 
reading for the entire bank force.=THE EpITor. 





mistakes, plan for the future, think 
it over, and then ask his stock- 
holders and directors for their 
co-operation, and make them ‘‘come 
through.” 

In the larger city bank the prob- 
lem is more complex. 

Co-operation still fills the bill, 
however. 

The New Business Department 
may be “working its head off” to 
land a certain account; the man 
solicited gets so far as to come in 
unannounced, unintroduced, and is 
treated coolly—Bing-o !—stuff's off ! 
Mr. President, you've got to insist 
upon courtesy even between 
employees, so that everybody will 
have the habit and never fail in 
pinch-hitting times. How todo it? 
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In Which the Loyal Employee Makes Some Pertinent Some do it 


y the right 
ind of a 
house organ, 
a club composed of office employ- 
ees with regular “get together” 
meetings, a lunch room where they 
all meet ‘round the tables, — by 
always cultivating the right spirit. 
It can be done! 
Another thing that helps: have 
a rule of promotion that precludes 
the possibility of jumping in out- 
side men if you have one in your 
own office who could fill the job. 
If you haven't such people, 
patiently train them. Put it up to 
them to make good for the job 
ahead or see some one else get it, 
and stay by your promise. It is a 
body blow to the esprit de corps of 
an organization for a man to give 
ten, fifteen, twenty of the best years 
of his life in the hardest sort of 
effort for your bank and then find 
that a rule he didn't know about 
bars his progress. Take care of 
your people then; they know your 
business and are good and true and 
loyal. They've stayed by you— 
you stay by them! Have a pension 
plan, too, if possible; but give them 
a living salary and encourage them 
to save. 
You have certain definite policies, 


(Continued on page 23) 











Wondrous Are the Ways of Boland 


The Works of this Check Swindler Read like Fiction, 
but There is Not Yet a “Happy Ending’’— for the Banks 





UR last chapter left 

Mr. William Boland, | 
the master forger, holding 
in his acid-stained fingers 
the Hyman & Hess check, 
from which he had erased 
the name of the rightful 
payee, as well as the 
amount, the date, num- 
ber, etc., leaving a 
perfectly clean and un- 
wrinkled check, bearing 
only the signature of 
Hyman & Hess. 

Boland is sitting in his 
“laboratory —which the 
sleuths have often tried to 
locate, without success, 
during the past dozen 
years—surrounded by the 
tools of his mysterious 

















succumb to ink eradicator 
as easily as the anilines, 
leaving no trace so far as 
the eye cansee. But, un- 
like anilines, the iron in 
the permanent ink is not 
entirely removed from the 
paper, although invisible 
to the eye, and the orig- 
inal writing can sometimes 
be restored in the labor- 
atory by a qualified 
handwriting expert, using 
certain chemical agents 
in connection with special 
photographic apparatus. 
There were traces of the 
original writing on the 
Hyman & Hess check, ut- 
terly invisible to the eye 
under the most powerful 








trade. Just a word as to L 
the chemical action of 
modern ink eradicators such as 
used by Boland and his con- 
temporaries. These eradicating 
outfits are commonly sold in 
stationery stores, and used by 
bookkeepers to make casual correc- 
tions in their ledgers—a practice 
which may or may not recommend 
itself to the C. P. A. who audits 
the books! The acid softens the 
ink on the paper and energizes the 
bleaching solution, which appar- 
ently removes the ink entirely. If 
the writing fluid used is one of the 
trashy “nigrosine’ inks (purely 
aniline), the writing may in fact 
be removed to such an extent that 
no process known to the chemist 
will restore it. Cheap aniline writ- 
ing inks, therefore, should be strictly 
taboo for negotiable instruments 
and records. Aside from their vul- 
nerability to erasure, they are not 
permanent. 

One particularly flagrant fraud is 
a certain common type of pale blue 
writing ink favored by some because 


The letters were fished out of mail boxes with a piece of wire 


By JACK W. SPEARE 





Ypres is the second of two articles in 
which Mr. Speare has written the ‘‘biog- 
raphy’ of William Boland, whose mill still 
grinds. Specimens of his check raising and 


forging operations may be presented at the 


teller's wicket anywhere, any time. Paying 
tellers, especially, should read both install- 
ments of the story.—TuHE Epiror. 





it flows very freely. It is some- 
times vended as “‘acid-proof.” It 
fades rapidly, which is often true 
of inks that flow too freely. It 
does resist certain kinds of acids, 
but on the other hand surrenders 
without a struggle to a vigorous 
application of a common soft- 
rubber pencil eraser, which removes 
it slick and clean. Acid-proof, 
indeed! 

On the other hand, black inks 
offered and recommended for record 
purposes by reliable ink concerns 
have a permanent base of iron and 
nut galls, insuring reasonable per- 
manency. They will, however, 
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microscope on the check 
itself; yet revealed, under 
certain chemical reactions, to the 
sensitive plate in the camera as 
yellow acid stains, which “‘photo- 
graphed black.” 

While we are about it, a caution 
concerning paper. White paper 
intended for stationery and ordi- 
nary records is dangerous for checks 
because one of the qualities de- 
manded of a record paper is erasing 
quality—exactly opposed to the 
quality of a paper suitable for 
checks. A check should be written 
on paper that defies erasure, or at 
least leaves tell-tale evidence of 
the same. 

Safety papers? There are too 
many kinds called “Safety” that 
are just the reverse. Some are 
safety and some are—‘’Safety for 
the forger!’ exclaims Albert S. 
Osborn, the eminent handwriting 
examiner. An especially dangerous 
paper, because many people mis- 
takenly regard it as having safety 
qualities, is the one with a “‘panto- 
graph" design consisting of the 


bank's name or device repeated in 
a continuous design over the surface 
in a common blue or pink or green 
printing ink. Many banks used 
to distribute these pantograph 
checks with pride to favored deposi- 
tors. Boland found them very 
helpful. The pantograph design, 
being printed in ordinary ink hav- 
ing no sensitive quality whatever, 
simply served to cover up any 
slight slips of his pen. 

There are occasionally pan- 
tograph checks bearing the bank's 
device printed in sensitive ink, in 
which case there is a certain 
basis for terming them ‘‘safety”™ 
checks. But printing in sensitive 
inks is a separate art, and little 
understood by job printers. For 
one thing, the average sensitive or 
“safety-paper’ check quickly dries 
out when kept in stock, thus losing 
its sensitive qualities. 

Another dangerous check is the 
one having a pattern consisting of 
yellow or any tinted lines running 
horizontally. Mr. Osborn is espe- 
cially severe in his condemnation 
of such checks in his text book on 
“Questioned Documents,’ a stand- 
ard work on this subject. 

And now to our ‘“‘Scratcher,” 
holding the Hyman & Hess check, 
from which he has erased all the 
writing in the body of the docu- 
ment. He takes his pen in hand— 
and his method has never varied 
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’ Clearing House 





This is a close-up of the signature of George R. Ford, secretary of the Hartford Market Company, as 
it appeared on the check described on page 30 


from that day to this—and he fills 
in the payee line with the word 
“Bearer,” in his own hand, which 
handwriting you will find to be 
identical on nearly all of these mail- 
box jobs up to within the last two 
or three years; and the amount in 
words and figures he makes $380— 
which amount seems to be a lucky 
number or fetish of some kind, as it 
appears in his work oftener than any 
other. The number he stamps witha 
new rubber stamp of his own, No. 
1006, which is perhaps a hundred 
higher than the original serial num- 
ber. The date he leaves blank, for 
reasons which shall presently 
appear. 

Now, somebody else, presumably 
another “middle man’’—not the 


party of the second part who took 
the checks from the mail box boys— 





Compare Mr. Ford's signature (in the upper right corner of this page) with this forged endorsement on 
the back of the check. It is an absolutely free-hand forgery—and one of the cleverest ever perpetrated, 


in the author's opinion. 


Photography under chemical treatment reveals an erasure not visible to the 


eye—where the forger wrote the name once but erased it because it didn't satisfy him 
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this party of the fourth part 
turns the checks over to a fifth 
party, and he says, “Here, Bob, 
skip up to Albany and Binghamton, 
and Syracuse, and these other 
towns, and bring back the coin from 
these pieces of paper.” 

When this party of the fifth 
part gets to Albany, or Bingham- 
ton, or Syracuse, as the case may 
be, he takes a little hand - dating 
stamp from his grip, stamps the 
date on the check as if it had just 
been issued that morning — and 
the rest you know. 

Some of the jobs they pulled off 
during 1907 and 1908, while Boland 
kept utterly out of the ken of the 
police, covered points as widely 
scattered as Stamford, Conn.; 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Knoxville, 
Tenn. ; Bath, Maine; Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., and points in Minnesota, 
Arkansas, Texas and other states. 

During July, 1908, a couple of 
Boland disciples working on the 
job of securing “raw material” 
were rounded up by George A. 
Fuller, then assistant superintend- 
ent of the Pinkerton organization 
in New York, working in behalf of 
the American Bankers Association. 
The lads confessed that their share 
of the gang's earnings had been 
between $7,000 and $10,000 for a 
period of a few months. According 
to the New York Herald of July 30, 
1908, “Robert Cohen, 19 years old, 
of 300 West Seventeenth Street, and 
William Bradley, alias Joseph Ford, 
23, of 112 Greenwich Avenue, made 
written confessions to Mr. Fuller, 
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and upon these six other men were 
arrested. After his arrest Cohen 
gave details of the band’s operation 
for six months or more. He said 
letters were fished out of the boxes 
with a piece of wire, about the first 
of the month, when merchants sent 
out checks.” 

In spite of these confessions, none 
of the ringleaders was convicted. 
The names of the “‘other six’’ were 
not even made public. All were 
discharged, reluctantly, for lack of 
definite evidence. 

In February, 1909, one John 
Connolly was caught right at the 
tellers window in the First Na- 
tional of Stillwater, Minn., trying 
to trip the teller with a Bearer 
check for $360, signed by J. J. 
Eichten, a local 
liquor dealer. pave 
This teller | 
should be made 
famous in bank 
annals for all 
generations to 
come, but un- 
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an account at a New York bank, 
a greater part of the money having 
been withdrawn afterward.” 

Connolly was “‘sent away” to a 
prison in Minnesota, but his con- 
nection with the “brains” back at 
the base in New York was never 
established. 

And now, I, feel sure, you have 
surmised how it happens that our 
elusive William almost always 
manages to be discharged “‘for lack 
of evidence’ —almost always, not 
quite. He was nabbed three times 
during 1909 and 1910, finally **go- 
ing up the river’ a while, for the 
only prison term of his eventful 
life, so far. 

Let me quote my friend, Ray F. 
Schindler, who can speak with 


MARINE NATIONAL BANK 


FEB 6 1909 Heo: 
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illusion as to the preponderance of 
evidence required to establish a 
conviction. 

By certain methods well known 
to the police profession, but rather 
lacking in romantic qualities, Ray 
had managed to make _ himself 
informed beforehand just where 
and when and how the gang would 
function at certain times. Thus, 
he was an actual eyewitness to the 
robbery of several mail boxes in 
Grand and Canal streets, one morn- 
ing. Within an hour, again, with 
an eye glued to a convenient peep- 
hole, he saw part of the gang in the 
act of opening these letters and 
sorting out the checks. He then 
procured a partial list of the checks 
taken in this haul, hunted up the 
firms that had 
issued them, and 
arranged with 
them to have 
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fortunately his 
name is not 
revealed. The §% | 
followingis ~~ 
quoted from the 

account of Con- 
nolly’s arrest in 
the Minneapolis 
Journal: “When placed under 
arrest Connolly had on his person 
$1,000 in cash and four checks for 
large amounts, besides a number of 
smaller checks and rubber stamps 
for printing figures. Several of the 
checks were in envelopes, post- 
marked with the names of Penn- 
sylvania towns and Fort Worth, 
Texas. Inquiry showed that the 
private mail box at the store of 
Samuel Wertheim Company, 
wholesale liquors, 47 Vesey Street, 
New York City, had been robbed 
on November 28, and that in the 
last five months more than fifty 
mail-box robberies had been com- 
mitted in the downtown business 
section of New York. Among the 
cases reported was one in which 
a check for a small sum had been 
raised to $2,100, and used to open 


Anderson Pharmacy 





December 2, 1908. The amount was only $3.55. 


This check was originally drawn to Rokert J. Pierce Company, wholesale druggists in New York, dated 
Boland's gang raided the Pierce mail box on Decem- 
ter 4 and obtained this check, among others. They changed it in their characteristic style by erasing all 
the writing except Mr. Temple's signature, then filling in the spaces as shown. 
ment order had been twice issued by the Pierce Company, the bank had no means of identifying a 
check thus disguised—and the crooks got away with $370.40 


authority of the difficulties that 
stand in the way of convicting the 
Boland type of forger under our 
Negotiable Instruments law. Schin- 
dler was assistant to W'lliam J. 
Burns in handling many of these 
mail-box cases for the American 
Bankers Association, before he 
became famous enough to go into 
the “‘detecatifing’ business on his 
own hook. 

Schindler was hot on the trail of 
the Boland gang, back in the days 
when Burns first took the A. B. A. 
contract. Like many another 
sleuth, he thought he had the gang 
pretty near where he wanted them. 
But having helped Burns in secur- 
ing the evidence for the celebrated 
McNamara trial and other cases 
which established the Burns repu- 
tation, Schindler was under no 
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checks were pre- 
sented for pay- 
ment by the 
gang scollectors. 

Thus, among 
others, Schind- 
ler notified a 
certain very 
mystified furrier that his check for 
a large amount would probably be 
handed in at his bank on a certain 
Saturday just before noon, and for 
Mr. Furrier to be on hand prepared 
for a novel experience. The furrier 
went to the bank as agreed, ex- 
pecting to have a laugh on the 
detective. It is rather difficult for 
the average man to believe that 
these thingscan happen to him. He 
thinks of forgery and check frauds 
about as he thinks of a famine in 
China—something remote and not 
likely totouch himself. Of course, 
this man couldn't be expected to 
know that the sleuth was working on 
the strengthof ‘inside information.” 

Presently the “collector” arrived 
with the furrier’s check, payable 
to “Cash” and calling for several 
hundred dollars. The teller, having 
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When Continuity Works for You 
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nection, | do not 
refer to sustained effort. That is 
another story and a very important 
one. Advertising is not for quitters, 
and at some other time | intend to 
demonstrate that proposition. 

What I have in mind just now is 
illustrated by the four newspaper 
advertisements reproduced from six 
that were run bythe National Union 
Bank of Maryland, Baltimore 
(Fig. 1). A series is usually more 
impressive than a single advertise- 
ment and it conveys an idea of 
greater importance to the adver- 
tising message it carries. 

When the advertisements are 
numbered, the reader of No. 3, for 
instance, may be so much interested 
that he will look for No. 4 and 
might even go to the trouble of 
looking up Nos. 1 and 2. 

While serial bank advertisements 
probably can never be made as 
interesting as a serial story in a 
monthly magazine, at least they 
havethisadvantage—that the reader 
does not have to wait a whole 
month to have his curiosity satis- 
fied, once it is aroused, because 
there is only a day or two between 
the successive insertions in the 
newspaper. 

There is a wide range of subjects 
which might be advertised in this 





By T. D. MACGREGOR 
Vice-President, Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated 
New York City 
way. The Baltimore advertise- 
ments reproduced are of the com- 
munity-boosting type, especially 
along industrial and commercial 
lines. But the National Union or 
some other bank could easily run 

series on such subjects as: 
Using Your Bank 
Banking Hints 
Things that help Credit, etc. 





’ The Geography of 
Business 
HEALTHY interest in the 
A food you eat and the clothes 
you wear cannot but lead to 
the consideration of the geography 
of business. 


5 
And this will reveal to you also e) 
what a commercial bank means to A 





you in your everyday life. | 

The Union Commerce National } 
Bank in the routine of a day’s busi- it 
ness makes possible innumerable 5 





transfers of ownership which mark 
the course from producer to con- 
sumer of the articles which touch 
your daily life. 

As its name indicates, it is essen- 
tially a commercial bank which 
serves the individual and commer 
cial interests of Cleveland and with 
them every Clevelander 
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Fig. 2. What is the ‘Geography of Business?” 
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department 
could publish a series on one or all 
of these topics: 

Making Your Will 

The Choice of an Executor 

Voluntary Trusts 

The Safe-keeping of Securities, 

etc. 

Perhaps a word of caution is 
necessary regarding the length of 
the series. Don't make it too long, 
as interest might not be sustained. 
Remember that differentiation is 
just as important in bank adver- 
tising as continuity. 


HE advertisement of the Union 

Commerce National Bank, of 
Cleveland (Fig. 2), is a pleasing 
one, but the exact meaning of the 
heading “The Geography of Busi- 
ness’ is not made clear. 


HIS is the Yuletide month, the 

second Christmas since the end 
of the war. While there hasn't 
been much bloodshed in the past 
twelve months, the year 1919 really 
cannot be called a peaceful one. 
We have had industrial strife ga- 
lore. Life has been just one strike 
after another, while wages and 
prices have been running a stern 
race for the altitude record. 

But, nevertheless, we are going to 
be glad this Christmastide and it 
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behooves banks to put 





some of the holiday spirit 
into their advertising at 
the end of this month. 


OURTESY is cer- 
tainly a bank adver- 
tising asset. This is the 
way the First National 
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Fig. 3. Courtesy pays = 





Bank of Volusia, Fla., 
expresses the idea in anewspaper ad. 

“Courtesy is one of the factors 
that has made the First National 
Bank the strong institution it is 
today. 

“When a visitor enters our bank 
doors we endeavor to make him or 
her feel that the visit is worth 
while. Courtesy has made many 
new friends and depositors for the 
First National Bank. Courtesy 
has made those who have done 
their banking business with us in 
the past an asset of good will 
which is invaluable to any institu- 
tion. 

“Whether your account be a 
large one, or is a little one with a 
desire to grow—you will always 
find the officers of the First Na- 
tional Bank courteous. 

“Our customers do not hesitate 
to bring their financial problems 
to us—they know we will give 
them our personal attention and 
advise them from a _ knowledge 
gained from ex- 


Courteous, Loyal, Efficient 
Sagi ees 
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statue of “The Thinker” 
that it is rather surprising 
that no bank advertiser 
has thought of using it. 
One might put a replica 
of the statue in the bank 
window, together with a 
placard reading, “Think 











in the ads. of the City National 
Bank, Dallas, Tex., the Utica Trust 
& Deposit Company and the Fidel- 
ity Trust Company, of Baltimore 
(Fig. 3). 


EFERRING to the group of 
smaller advertisements 
(Fig. 4), my comments are: 
Central Trust Company, Des 
Moines: Apropos in these striking 
times. 
Commercial Trust Company, 
Philadelphia: a TNT heading. 
The Syracuse Trust Company: 
Good idea for banks in college towns. 
The Bank of Red Fork, Okla.: 
Unfortunately theoccasions for such 
ads. have been too common lately. 
Tennessee Valley Bank, Florence, 
Ala.: Better copy than typography. 
Great Lakes Trust Company, 
Chicago: Anewinstitution beginning 
right on the advertising proposition. 


O MANY advertisers and car- 
toonists have used Rodin’s 





perience. 
officers are 
always ready to | 
talk over your 
problems. 

“Tt means 
something to 
have a connec- 
tion witha bank | 
that seems to 
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CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF DES MOINES 
Cages Sarphes & Prete, $200 080 
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how much you have spent 
today that you might have saved.” 
Though perhaps the nudity of the 
thinker might suggest some such 
legend as this: “Now that winter is 
at hand, are you wondering where 
all your summer's wages have 
gone?” 


A destroyed the building 
of the Exchange National 
Bank, of Little Rock, Ark., but it 
did not destroy the bank, which 
later published this ad. in a bank- 
ing journal: 

“Slightly Disfigured, but Still in 
the Ring! 

“Our banker friends have been 
good to us. Their kindly expres- 
sions of sympathy for the loss of 
our splendid bank home on August 
27 have been most heartily appre- 
ciated. 

“We were fortunate in securing 
our present location which, under 
the circumstances, is fine. - 

“There have been a few unavoid- 
able delays, 
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booklets passing 
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take an interest 
in your success — 
that’s what we try 
to do here. If you 
haven't already 
made a connection 
with us, we invite 
your account.” 
How other banks 
make a feature of |gomsns 
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TOMBINED RESOURCES OVER 63,500, 000.00 
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‘The bank of Red Fork will be closed all | 
day today in memory of Deputy Sheriff | 
William T. Beasley, who lost his life Thurs- i} 
day when the bank was looted by robbers. | 


The Bank of Red Fork 


Cecil L. Henry, Cashier. 
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) been a large one. 
Here and there | 
have picked out one 
for comment, as 
| follows: 

- |  °Some Things 
| Our Banking and 
Trust Departments 
Can Do for You” 
is the title of a 
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Fig. 4. Good points in every one 
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up booklet put out by the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company, New York. It is written with unusual 
clarity and altogether it is a piece of advertising 
literature which will not be quickly thrown away by 
the recipient. 

“Wichita as a Grain Center” is the caption of the 
effectively illustrated inside portion of the statement 
folder of the Kansas National Bank, of Wichita. 

As | have said before, there is current a strong 
tendency to improve bank statement folders. Another 
good one is that of the Bank of Washington Heights, 
New York City. It contains interesting facts about 
the bank and a special feature is the bringing out in 
red ink of the figure of Total Quick Assets, amount- 
ing to 90 per cent of its deposits. 

During the convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, in New Orleans, September 21-25 
last, the Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, of that 
city, of which the redoubtable Fred W. Ellsworth 
is vice-president, got out a special edition of “The 
Hibernia Rabbit’ for the benefit of the Financial 
Advertisers Association. It contained an excellent 
assortment of this bank’s advertisements of the pre- 
ceding twelvemonth. Get a copy,if they are not all 
gone. There's lots of instructive matter in it for the 
earnest seeker after bank advertising truth. 

“Why Not Own It?” isthe suggestive title of a booklet 
explaining the partial payment mortgage plan of the 
Peoples Savings and Trust Company, of Pittsburgh. 

The Quarterly Bulletin of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, Brooklyn, is ‘a magazine devoted to the 
interest of the employees, stockholders, customers 
and friends of the company.” It is a well edited 
publication. 

“The Woods of Woodlawn” was the theme of the 
July-August issue of “Woodlawn Bank Notes,” pub- 
lished by the Woodlawn Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago. It was beautifully illustrated with views 
showing the ornamental trees of that section of 
Chicago. Of course it also printed Joyce Kilmer’s 
poem on ‘Trees.”’ 

“Building for the Future” is a superb booklet issued 
by the Chemical National Bank, New York. By 
words and half-tone cuts a fine picture is presented 
of the Chemical’s working plant, which is now on 
a scale to take care of a considerably expanded 
business. It gives an account of the activities cov- 
ered in the new building and shows the enlargement of 
the departments on the banking floor which the 
acquisition of the building made possible. 

The Union & Planters Bank and Trust Company, 
of Memphis, Tenn., commemorated its fiftieth anni- 
versary last summer by issuing a wonderful 64-page 
book, containing the history of the institution and a 
clear exposition of its present opportunity and 
equipment. The book is so handsomely bound and 
thoroughly illustrated that it is likely to be found in 
many private libraries of Memphis for years to come. 
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YPOCOUNT Ledger Paper expe- 

dites the posting of office records. 

The operator can run quickly 

through the index, grasp the desired sheet, 

thrust it swiftly into the machine, make the 

entry and snatch it out, all with the greatest 

rapidity—because TypocounT is so firm 

and has such “backbone” there is no need 
of handling it gingerly. 


pW) 
Teens 


DOWEAY WADGAR 


Tue Use or TypocounT results in more 
work in a given time. Records are more 
readily kept posted up-to-date. For per- 
manent, neat, legible records, on sheets 
that are proof against discoloration, the 
surface unmarred by erasures, specify 
TypocounT Ledger Paper—made especially 
for machine bookkeeping. 


@ 


TypocounT samples in book form, or 
sheets for trial, furnished upon request 


Byron Weston Company 


“The Paper Valley of the Berkshires” 
Dalton, Massachusetts 
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Not Incorporated 
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‘Save Time, Space, and ieovnene Disease | 





| THE FALLS BANK DESK COMPANY 


Patents of A. S. Falls, Architect, Chicago 


Send for list of banks using these desks 





| 
OMBINATION BOOKKEEPER’S DESK. | 
The bookkeepers stand to assort, and sit to 
record their work. The top is held upand |] 
released automatically. | 


This Style, No. 2, 2 feet 2 inches by 5 feet 6 || 
inches; 41 inches and 43 inches high, particu- | 
larly built for use with the Burroughs 11 or 13 
bank machine, having a 12)4-inch carriage. 


Where necessary, our No. 2, two-light electric 
fixture should be used. 


We build combination desks to fit all bookkeeping | 
and calc ulating machines. Detailed information |} 


will be given if ° you w rite us and state style of | 
machine you are using 


| 
Use “THE KEEPER” i 
To keep the cage doors locked 





GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 
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An Easily Handled Note and Bond Mean 


E HAVE originated the 

following plan of note and 
bond register because of the need of 
a more definite and exact knowledge of the amount 
of interest these securities were bringing. Unless a 
record of this kind is kept, one is never sure of the 
greatest source of income any more than the store- 
keeper who does not do cost accounting. It certainly 
is a great advantage to know at all times and at a 
glance just how much paper of a certain per cent a 
bank is carrying. Also it is very important to know 
at all times the bank's gross earnings over a certain 
period, and sometimes it is an advantage to know 
the gross and net earnings for a day's business 


Form for BOND AND NOTE REGISTER 


Notes bearing ____per cent. 


Name 








Date Number Name When Paid 


Amount 











Anynote register that closely approximates s the above 
form could be used, but only the columns shown should 
be used in order to make it as simple as possible. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


By HOWARD H. HANSEN ithe register should be equally 


Cashier Vashon State Bank, Vashon, Washington 


divided, so that when one page is 
full the following page can be used, 
eliminating the necessity of jumping to another part of 
the book to list securities of the same interest. This 
would then keep all securities bearing a certain inter- 
est together. 

For the sake of quick reference the number of each 
note should begin with the amount of interest it bears, 
and then a dash and number consecutively. For 
example, a 6 per cent note (the first on the page) would 
be designated No. 6-1. 

Whenever a payment is made on a note, the total 
note is marked paid in the “WHEN PAID” column 
with a dater, and the new balance is listed again under 
the old number. 

In brief, this system does two things: 

1. By taking the total in any section it shows the 
total amount of securities bearing a certain per cent. 

2. Gross earnings for the day can be calculated 
readily by taking the total amount of any one security 
bearing a certain per cent, multiplying it by the per 
cent divided by 365, and so on with each section. This 
will give the gross earnings of all securities for the day. 
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Humanizing Thrift—Mr. B. Thrifty 


(Continued from page 9) 
not discourse in either flowery or ultraformal lan- 
guage upon conditions which existed several years 
ago, but that it was carefully thought out to meet 
conditions which exist today. 

The physical appearance of the entire campaign is 
striking, the copy is not only interesting and clever 
but fits into the reader's own experience, and to make 
this advertising effective, the service of the B. Thrifty 
Bureau is so personal and intimate that each one who 
goes to consult could easily make himself believe the 
bureau was established especially for him. 

This is the reason for the campaign's popularity. 
It appealed to a Western Union messenger boy, who 
started an account with one dollar and who has been 
depositing regularly each week ever since. It ap- 
pealed to a young Chinese lad, studying medicine at 
Northwestern University, who not only became a 
depositor himself, but who recommended the bank's 
service to his Chinese friends and came later to seek 
advice on the disposition of an elderly friend's estate. 
A boys’ club with a membership of 600 has come as 
an organization to seek the bank's counsel, and the 
boys have been starting individual accounts besides. 
One man with deposits in thirteen different banks 
saw the wisdom of centralizing his banking. So he 
closed out these small accounts and put the proceeds 
on deposit at the Northern Trust Company Bank. 
One young man, who withdrew enough money from 
his account to purchase a much-needed suit of clothes, 
actually apologized to Mr. B. Thrifty for so doing. 

And so the story goes. 

This is only another instance of an advertising cam- 
paign founded on a real idea. It humanizes Thrift. 


Dear Mr. President of Our Bank — 
(Continued from page 15) 
sir. Advertise them to your own people, educate your 
own people. Check up your own policies and make 
sure they are good; ask the co-operation of your own 
staff and your own employees—not once, but again 
and again, in a thousand different ways; show them 
you are willing to meet them half way plus, in your 
treatment of them as their boss, and you'll be more 
than repaid in their constant loyalty and eternally 
renewed effort. These are all generalizations, with 
several institutions in mind—a composite of them 
all—but they are tried and tested recipes. The salt 
that savors them all, however, is “co-operation!” 
Define co-operation, sir! All right—*Do unto others 
as ye would that others should do unto you.” Right, 
sir; and while you probably will not follow the rule 
from mercenary reasons, you will be well repaid for 
following it. | Yours with all sincerity, 
W.R. SNoDGRASS, Manager New Business Dept., 
Fidelity National Bank & Trust Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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| The “LIBERTY BELV?’’ is the most appropriate 
| type of home savings bank for all Free People. 
| It is, at the present time, bringing thousands of 


permanent and systematic depositors into the vari- | 
ous banking institutions of this country. Practically 
every American, from the highest to the iowest, | 
wants one on sight. Complete and constructive 
| 
| 


advertising campaign, including newspaper copy, 
window display and moving picture slide, fur- 
nished in connection. 










{ IT 1s 
PRACTICALLY 
A REPLICA 


IT POSSESSES 

A HISTORIC, 
PATRIOTIC, 
ORNAMENTAL AND 
SENTIMENTAL 
VALUE 





OF THE 
I} LIBERTY 
| BELL 





Copper 
Bronze Finish 


Actual 
Size 3°4”x 4" 





The success of this proposition is uniform in all sized cities 
and towns. One of the prominent New York City bankers 
wrote, under date of October 6th, the following: 


*‘“GENTLEMEN: Referring to your letter of the 4th we take 
pleasure in informing you that we have found the Liberty 
Home Savings Bells a very good medium to increase our 
deposits. We have placed one of these Liberty Banks in | 
every home in our vicinity within a radius of fifteen blocks, | 
only for convenience sake, and found that almost 98 “% of the | 
Bell Banks given out brought us a new account. As soon as 
our supply of banks runs low we shall be glad to send you a 
new order.”’ 
Eight orders from the Liberty Insurance Bank of Louis- 
ville, Ky., since February 7th, 1919; 
Four orders from the Home National Bank of Brockton, 
Mass., since April; 
Five orders from the Security Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
| of Toledo, since May; 
| Three orders from the St. Augustine National Bank of St. 
Augustine, Fla., since August Ist; their last order for 
1,000 Liberty Bell Banks. 
We have a long list of other bankers who have ordered 
| several times during the past few months. 
No other home savings bank makes such a strong appeal to every True Ameri- 
can. Here is an Advertising and Business Building Idea that is different and 


effective. Let us tell you of a plan for its distribution in your community. Full 
| particulars and sample bank mailed on request for your inspection. 


The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co. | 


Producers of New Accounts by Personal Solicitation; 
Bank Advertising Service; Home Safes; Bond Boxes. 


| | 
HH 
| Madison Ave. and West 103rd St. CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
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PLEX Signs have raised white letters on a 
dark background. It makes them day signs 
as well as electric night signs. Bankers buy 

them because of their quiet strength. 


A sketch will be sent upon request. 


THE FLEXLUME SIGN CO. 
1434-44 Niagara Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 





LADIES’ 
RETIRING 
ROOM 
JASPER COUNTY 
SAVINGS . 
BANK, 
NEWTON, IOWA 
| oO] OO 





HEN the Jasper County Savings Bank, of 
Newton, Iowa, opened their new, well- 
appointed and nicely furnished banking room 


three years ago, they were already supplied 
with the proper advertising for the occasion. 


They had employed Craddick Advertising Service for 
three years previous and so were ina position to receive 
publicity for this event as a part of their regular 
advertising plan. 


Perhaps the experience and knowledge we have gained 
in fifteen years of such work might be profitable for your 
bank. Just ask for a proposal. No cost or obligation. 


Craoanalk 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 


EMPLOYED BY 561 BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
1007 FIRST NATIONAL SOO LINE BUILDING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Wondrous Are the Ways of Boland 


(Continued from page 18) 


been posted, took a good look at the young man pre- 
senting the paper, then signalled the bank officer to 
“stand by,” and walked into the side room where 
Schindler and the furrier were waiting. “Is this your 
check?"’, the teller asked the fur man, laying it down 
in front of him. The latter glanced at it and turned 
white. ““My Gott, yes, sure it is!’ he exclaimed, jumping 
to his feet. ‘‘But I neffer gave out such a check like 
that. Vot abisness is this you are playing on me?” 

The teller walked back, paid the money to the pre- 
senter, then signalled the officer again to nab him. 
He was indicted, brought to trial and sentenced. 
But he refused to give the names of any of the other 
members of the gang, even pretended not to know 
them when confronted with them in the presence of 
officers. The mail-box boys who had been watched 
in the act of stealing the letters got a few months 
each—and Boland and the other principals remained 
at liberty. 

Note No. 2 to paying tellers. Here is a story that 
came out in court regarding the resourcefulness of 
Boland’s presenters. it is injected as a warning of 
some of the stunts the forgers keep up their sleeves to 
fool even the most cautious bank man. 

This was a check mailed by a merchant in the 
South to a wholesale house in New York. It was 
held by the gang for a long time. Then it turned 
up at this merchant's home bank, in the hands of 
a breathless young man who dashed into the bank just 
before closing time one Saturday morning in October, 
1907, and forced his way through the line to the paying 
window. The man was hatless and in his shirt sleeves. 
He looked like any clerk or bookkeeper dashing in 
hurriedly from a nearby store. The check had been 
redated so it bore date of that day, payable to 
“Bearer, ’ amount $380. 

The hatless man poured out a story to the effect 
that he was a bookkeeper in this merchant's store. 
The merchant had just received a telegram calling him 
to St. Louis on a matter of life and death, and his 
train was due to leave the station in five minutes. 

In answer to questions, he said his employer had 
hurried home to pack his bag, first signing this check 
in order to provide funds for the journey. The 
supposed clerk said he was to meet the merchant at 
the train with this $380 in small bills, and he had 
barely three minutes left in which to make it. 

But why was the check made to “Bearer’’? 
store had never issued checks in that way. The 
“clerk’’ became indignant. .He was jumping from 
one foot to the other and pointing to the clock. Why, 
what else was there todo? Somebody had to get that 
money and get it quick, and there was nobody else in 
the store at the time who could be trusted on such an 
important errand. There was no time to hunt up 
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All Mann Products 


are made under our roof 








| Many banks purchase all 
their office supplies and 
| equipment from us. All 
Mann products are al- 
ways of the finest quality. 











INCE 1848, we have been growing gradually, until to-day we 


occupy every inch of space in our eight story factory building, 
21 to 27 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 


have the following complete manufacturing departments: 


Blank Book Bindery 
Loose Leaf Bindery 
Lithographing Department 


Each one of the above is a complete plant in itself. 
is started and completed in our own factory. 


This assures a uniform, superior quality of work, impossible to 
obtain if each process were done in a different shop. 


Blank Books—Bound and Loose Leaf—Lithographing, Printing, Engraving 


WILLIAM 


New York Offices: 261 ‘Broadway 


In this one plant we 


Printing Department 
Engraving and Printing- 
from-Steel Department 


Copying Book Bindery 
with our own Paper Mills 
at Lambertville, N. J. 


Each process 


Office Stationery and Supplies 


MANN COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED IN 1848 

















someone to go to the bank with him and furnish 
identification—making the check to ‘Bearer’ was the 
only way. 

Here was a teller in a hole! He had less than two 
minutes in which to make up his mind, closing time, 
and a long line at the window. There was no time to 
telephone the store for verification. If he did so, the 
train would pull out without Mr. Merchant and the 
bank would certainly face an embarrassing situation— 
possibly a suit for damages. 

The teller counted out $380, breathing a silent 
prayer that it was all right. The hatless one fairly 
flew in the general direction of the railroad station, 
and was never seen again. 

This check next appeared in court, as evidence in 
the merchant's suit to recover $380 from the bank, on 
the ground that it had been raised from about $25. 
In the meantime, the merchant had waited until he 
was able to take up some $20,000 of his paper which 
the bank was carrying, and to transfer his account to 
another bank. 

The president of this bank was a stubborn individ- 
ual, and he believed the merchant was trying to “put 
something over” on his institution. He decided to 
fight the case to a finish. There was no trace what- 
ever of the alterations on the check, but the hand- 
writing, with the exception of the signature, was 
palpably identical with all of Boland’s jobs. The 
issue depended largely on the question of negligence. 


Had the bank been negligent in paying this check to 
‘Bearer’? The merchant was able to show that he 
had never drawn any checks to “Bearer.” The bank, 
on the other hand, proved that it was common 
practice for many of its depositors to draw certain 
checks to “Cash,” or “Payroll,” etc. The court 
decided in favor of the bank, and this decision was 
finally sustained on appeal to the higher court. 

Arresting Boland is absurdly simple. His haunts 
are pretty well charted. His aged mother still lives 
down there in Greenwich Village, comfortably pro- 
vided for by her gifted son, according to the sleuths 
detailed to check up his movements, and he is said to 
visit her at regular intervals. During the war, he was 
reported working at his old trade of machinist in the 
Navy Yard in Brooklyn, and one detective was mean 
enough to intimate that he did so to avoid the draft. 
The “Pinks” profess to be able to take him whenever 
they can get “the goods” on him, but there are too 
many factors in his favor, so long as he sticks to his 
usual system. 

One of his best assets is his freedom from many of 
the vices which prove pitfalls for the ordinary crook. 
While his pals and confederates are usually found in 
the neighborhood of a supply of booze or an opium 
“layout,” it is said that Boland himself seldom dallies 
with either of these diversions. It was only when he 
found himself uncommonly hard up and short of 
“help” once upon a time, that he dropped his guard, 
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Light on the Work 
Lightens the Work 


Burroughs Adding and Bookkeeping 
Machines often have to be used in dark 
rooms or on dark days. They can’t save the 
labor they’re intended to save unless you can 
see to operate them efficiently. The way 
to get efficient light on the work is with the 


IVANHOE 


ost-o-Lite 





Ivanhoe ‘‘Post-o-Lite’’ relieves the operator from 
eyestrain, often serious, due to the difficulty of reading 
items (frequently handwritten) from the posting 
medium. Good light also insures correct reading and 
greater accuracy. Increased visit ty likewise increases 
speed—gets more work done in less time. The ability 
to control the light absolutely at will makes the 
machine available anywhere, any time—on dark days, 
in dark reoms and at night. 


The Ivanhce ‘‘Post-o-Lite”’ is finished in either black 
or nickel. It is a permanent, non-breakable fixture, 
made entirely of steel, readily attached by the operator 
to the stand of the machine, requiring only the tighten- 
ing of one locknut. It will be a handsome addition to 
your Burroughs equipment besides making the Bur- 
roughs twice as usable. Price, black $11.50, nickel 
$15.00, net, with eight feet of cord and plug. Manu- 
factured and guaranteed by The Ivanhoe-Regent Works 
of General Electric Company, lighting engineers and 
makers of modern lighting equipment. 


Ask for demonstration 


POST-O-LITE SALES COMPANY 


General Sales Agents 


69 State Street Detroit, Michigan 
New York Office, 280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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and then the law put him down for a knockout in 
double-quick time. That was back in 1910, the only 
time a conviction has ever been “hung on him.” | 
will let one of the detectives who worked on the case 
tell the story, about as he told it to me: 

“Well, you see,’ says Mr. Detective, ‘we were hard 
after this Boland lad all during 1909 and 1910. His 
work was getting pretty coarse, and something had to 
be done, as the banks were getting scared. Heseemed 
to think he could get away with anything short of 
murder, so we trailed him close, and had ‘ops’ on him 
day and night. He never moved far without a 
shadow. 

“First thing, we trailed some of his gang up through 
Connecticut, Maine, New York and Pennsylvania. 
They were laying down checks all along the route, but 
they jumped around so we didn't catch up with ‘em— 
couldn't tell where they would break out next. Then 
we got on the trail of one of them (Connolly) up in 
Michigan. He put one over in Lansing, another in 
Grand Rapids, got scared away from the teller's 
window in Saginaw, made his getaway, and turned up 
next day or so in Stillwater, Minn., where the teller 
had been posted in advance,and nabbed him. He 
went to prison in Minnesota, but wouldn't give up 
anything on Boland that we could use as evidence. 

“Then, in June (1909), the whole gang broke loose 
in Boston. Caught a lad, giving the name of Dano, 
dipping into a mail box down near the Common, and 
trailed him to a furnished flat in Yarmouth street, where 
we got the ringleaders, including Boland and this 
Elliott, or Devine, along with a couple of women and 
a ‘hop’ layout. It took the patrol wagon several trips 
to haul away all the letters, opened and unopened, and 
the checks they had stacked up in that flat. Why, 
they used an old fireplace in the parlor for a storage 
vault, and when the boarding was torn away the 
checks and letters tumbled out like coal sliding down 
a chute! 

“Lots of the checks were ‘finished product,’ raised 
and ready for the presenters to take ‘em back where 
they came from and get the money—about a million 
dollars, I guess, if they'd ever got it. Take a list of 
all the concerns whose names were on those checks, 
and it ‘ud look like asection torn outof atradedirectory. 
They came from merchants and small manufacturers 
all over the whole North America. 

“Dano and Devine, or Elliott, or Wolsey, as he was 
calling himself then, got a few months for ‘p/I 
(petty larceny). Boland and the others got scot 
free. When it came to convictions, there was a hole 
in the Massachusetts law bigger than the one in New 
York. But the police made it too warm for them in 
Boston, so they moved back to old Manhattan. 

“Well, business stayed as good as ever. All during 
the latter part of 1909, the complaints poured in from 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Boston, Syracuse, Providence, 
and places as far away as Little Rock, Ark. Finally, 


ten 


George S. Dougherty, who was superintendent in the 
New York Pinkerton office those days, took the 
matter up personally, and announced he was going to 
send Boland for a trip up the River. Dougherty 
was afterward Deputy Police Commissioner of New 
York in charge of the Detective Bureau. He has a 
prominent jaw and the reputation of being a hard guy 
to shake off when he gets after anybody. I was 
working on this business under Dougherty, and we 
had Boland and his pal—'Elliott,, or ‘Devine— 
located in a swell apartment up on West 109th street. 
They had two Japs to wait on ‘em, and were doing 
fine. A mail box in the apartment house next door 
was bu'sted open in February, 1910, and some letters 
addressed to a W. M. Mote were stolen. One of 
them contained a check for $50, mailed by a Mr. 
Rankin, and this was raised to about $400, made 
payable to ‘Cash,’ and slipped over on the Night & 
Day Bank. 

“This case looked pretty good; but Boland and 
Elliott moved suddenly, and it was May before we got 
them where we wanted them. Then, when we got 
before the jury, the teller had a lapse of memory and 
couldn't be sure of his identification—so that went flat. 

“But just about then Boland was playing in bad 
luck. His big bank roll had faded and he wasn’t 
living in any swell apartments with Jap servants. He 
was out of luck other ways, too—some of his best men 
sent up, and he had to take a chance with strangers 
picked up at random, which was mighty risky for him. 

‘Then he did a foolish thing. He monkeyed with 
a check signed by a school teacher over in Brooklyn— 
a school teacher! This check didn’t even have the 
depositor’s name printed on it—just a plain counter 
check of the People’s Trust Company, Brooklyn, 
Bedford Branch. His boys got it out of an apart- 
ment hall mail box belonging to Herman J. Levy, a 
real-estater, up in Harlem. It was for $50. How did 
Boland know the school teacher had more than $50 in 
the bank? Anyway, he raised it kind of gently, to 
$211, and here’s where he was handicapped by green 
help. Probably his new man didn't want to take a 
chance with a plain counter check written to ‘Bearer.’ 
Came back from the bank, scared, maybe, and said he 
had been watched. Anyway, it seems as if Boland 
grabbed it away from him and said he'd fix it for him. 
So he washed off ‘Bearer’ and wrote in the name 
‘Wm. Hath,’ which was phoney, of course; and he 
also endorsed the same name in the same hand on the 
back. Then, with a good story, the presenter could 
claim he was ‘Hath,’ and probably get away with it. 

“But again the fellow came back, had cold feet for 
fair, and wouldn't take a chance. Now, maybe, 
Boland felt like a business man would who'd hired a 
salesman and found he was scared of his customers. 
He decided to give this young fellow an object lesson; 
a demonstration, you might call it. So Boland did 


another thing he probably hadn't done before in a 
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Caution says: 


“‘Protect your depositors by 
_ their records”’ 




















ARE YOU FULFILLING 
YOUR TRUST? 


Are you protecting against fire the mortgages, securities, 
bonds, wills and other valuable papers entrusted to your 
care by your depositors? 

Or are you leaving these in unprotected places—filing 
| devices, in the cages, possibly even in drawers ? 

Think what the loss of these valuable papers would mean 
to those who have entrusted them to you, secure in the 
belief that under all conditions they would be safe. 

Are you fulfilling your trust? Are you protecting these 
papers against your worst of all enemies—“FIRE”? If 
not—stop and think! Today, NOW, is the time to act. 
After the fire it’s too late. 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


“The World’s er — 


Withstanding severe fire test 
requirements and gruelling tests 
| of science, THE SAFE-CABI- 
| NET has recently won added 
| laurels by being awarded the 
new classifications of the Under- 
writers Laboratories. It now 
bears their new labels—Class “A” 
and Class“B.” It is the choice 
of many leading industries. 


A Service for You 


Our business is the surveying of 
records and analyzing the fire haz- 
ards that surround them, for the 
purpose of efficiently advising as to 
the method used in housing and 
safeguarding these valuable but in- 
tangible assets. 


This personalized service will be 

made by protection engineers and 

| submitted in writing, without cost 

or obligation. Remember that delay 

may be fatal. Write for details 
at once. 






































THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 


Originators and Sole Manufacturers of THE SAFE-CABINET 
155 Green Street Marietta, Ohio 
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use wherever Bank- 
ing Institutions ace 
keen to create new 
Savings Accounts 


all coins and cur- 
rency. 
in the bottom, 


shipment of these 
banks to China. 

Stronghart Banks go 
all over the world. 
70 % of the banks in 
America use Home 
Safes, countless 
thousands of which we have supplied. 


NOTE: 


packed in Handsome Holly Gift Boxes. 


Stronghart Company 


LUX 


Have a_ world wide 






Illustration 
24 Actual 
Illustration shows the 
Lux which is highly 
nickeled. It bolds 


Coin slot is 
We 
have just madea large 


We can make Xmas 
deliveries—~Banks 


Free Sample and Catalog sent to 
Bankers upon request, illustrating many 
styles of banks that we manufacture. 


Our Distributing Organization is at the command of banks in creating new 


PRICE LIST 
PLACE YOUR ORDER FOR ots 


100—6Sc each 

CHRISTMAS 822 
NOW —DELIVERY GUARANTEED 1000—60c each 
5000—S7c each 


1510-1516 S. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


accounts and building up Savings Departments. 
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R THE 
DDING MACHINE 


Daylight 
for Afternoon Darkness 


December with its “shortest days 
in the year” is a fine time to test 
our Model 8734 on your adding 
machine. (Sent on approval). 


The New Daylight Attachment 


FMERA 


WN 





is another achievement of Emera- 
lite engineers—a final touch 
of Emeralite perfection. It’s 
a simple, inexpensive device 
that modifies ordinary elec- 
tric light to a daylight tone 
which Nature says is vitally 
necessary to eyes. Means 
more efficiency without 
strain. And the familiar 
green glass shade prevents 
glare just as it has always 
done. Light warns when motor 
is running needlessly. Sent on 
approval, so write today. Com- 
plete, $14.00. Fits any stand. 
harmonizes with machine. 

H, G. McFADDIN & COMPANY 
40 Warren Street 
New York 
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long time. He walked into the Bedford Branch him- 
self with one of his own pieces of paper, laid it down, 
with a good yarn, and walked out with $211. 

“This teller happened to have a memory, though. 
He picked Boland out of a line of ‘casuals’ at Head- 
quarters, and he came up for trial before Judge 
Fawcett, County Court, in Brooklyn, on the day after 
the Fourth of July, 1910. We made up for lost time in 
thattrial. Inside of fifteen minutes Judge Fawcett was 
pronouncing sentence, naming Sing Sing as the place 
of residence, and this is what he said from the bench: 

‘William Boland, you stand convicted of forgery. 
As the leader and brains of a gang of forgers you have 
foiled the police for five years. You have escaped 
conviction at least a dozen times when charged with 
forgeries, but at last you have reached the turn in your 
career of crime.” 

So much for the professional viewpoint of Boland 
and his methods. If the authorities thought they had 
marked his case settled when he checked in at Sing 
Sing, however, they were due for an awakening within 
a remarkably short space of time. For Boland took 
his rabbit's foot, or whatever his lucky charm may be, 
to prison with him. Inside of a few months some 
mysterious influence exerted itself to have him trans- 
ferred to Clinton on the grounds of ill health. Under 
the comparatively mild discipline of Clinton he 
flourished and became a model prisoner, made many 
friends on account of his cheerful demeanor and 
intelligence—so that within another few months he 
was favorably mentioned to the parole board. 
Shortly, he was released on parole, reporting scrupu- 
lously to the board at the required intervals and 
watching his step assiduously, until on a day within 
three or four years after his sentence, he was finally 
discharged from parole and became once more his 
own man. 

During the period of his confinement and parole, so 
far as known, Boland did not put his hand to a piece 
of paper. But the pupils and disciples left behind 
were constantly at work along the old lines and keeping 
bank tellers throughout the country on the alert. 

I trust | have made it clear that none of the check- 
stealing or check-cashing members of the band ever 
saw Boland or dealt directly with him except by 
accident, as in the Wm. Hath case. This is the root 
and foundation of the “‘system™ by which he avoids 
furnishing evidence that could convict him. There 
are always two ends to the gang, with Boland in the 
middle. Neither end ever comes into contact with 
the other, or with the “brains” in the middle of the 
web. All dealing with the mail thieves, on the one 
hand, and with the presenters, on the other, is trans- 
acted through two different sets of middlemen’ — 
the parties, respectively, of the second and of the 
fourth part. Unless one of these middlemen turns 
state's evidence in the ordinary course of their 
operations, there is no evidence against Boland that 


will “stand up” before a judge and jury. And none 
of them has ever turned—for rather obvious reasons 
connected with their knowledge of what would surely 
befall them at the hands of the gang in case they 
proved traitors. 

Boland has sent many men to prison, but they 
invariably went with their lips sealed. 

Now, another example of the difficulty of securing 
convictions : 

Early in 1911, while Boland was a “guest of the 
state, the gang happened to make a raid on the 
theatrical magnates along New York's brightest 
thoroughfare. They discovered thatcertain theatrical 
firms paid their printing bills around the 24th of the 
month. So on the morning of January 24, they 
bursted the mail box of J. W. Young, a theatrical 
printer at 117 Chambers street. It was a cleanup: 
Included in the haul were the autographs of our own 
George M. Cohan and other big producers. One of 
the letters happened to contain a half-dozen or more 
small checks from the same concern, in payment of 
several individual invoices. This bunch bore the 
signature of a very well-known impressario whose 
name on a check is good for six figures, and the gang 
evidently set out to give Broadway and Forty-second 
a trimming that would be long remembered. 

Within a week these checks began to pour into the 
uptown banks, raised in each case to sums averaging 
around the familiar $380, and all drawn to “Bearer.” 
Three of the half-dozen from the same man were 
slipped over before he checked up and found what 
was being done to him. Then he made a howl that 
brought the police a-running. A complete list of 
Young's customers was compiled, thus making a record 
of the different banks on whichthese stolen checks were 
drawn. A man was then posted in each of these 
banks, with a signal system to the tellers, and it 
wasn't long before two young men appeared at the 
Commercial Trust Company with this producer's 
check calling for $360 to be paid to ‘Bearer.’ The 
teller signaled. to the officer, who nabbed the two men 
before they got their fingers on the money, which was 
an error, as no actual fraud took place. These young 
men gave their names as Charles Sanderson and 
Robert Greer. Sanderson was probably a tool. 
“Greer’’ was checked up with the rogue’s gallery at 
Headquarters and proved to be none other than 
Elliott-Devine-Wolsey, whom we last heard from in 
jail at Boston. 

The authorities in New York laid their plans to 
make an example of this pair and so serve notice on 
the rest of the gang. The district attorney had 
Carvalho and other handwriting experts to testify to 
the methods used in raising these checks. Carvalho 
gave the court an exhibition of acid erasures and 
showed exactly how these checks had doubtless been 
raised. Sanderson was acquitted, according to the 
New York Herald, of February 11, 1919, because he 
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Bo Your Clerks 
"Write His Name? 


Only one letter or figure at a time 
with pen or typewriter! But a 
complete name and address (or 
other data) at a single stroke of the 
Addressograph. It’s 15 times faster 
and 100% accurate! 

Prints through ribbon from metal 
plates embossed with typewriter 
type right in your bank. 

Used by bankseverywhere. For 
every form on which you write 
names, addresses, dates, etc. Speed 
1000 to 7500 an hour. 

FR EE of Hand Addressograph on your 


forms will prove it as necessary as 
TRIAL telephone (no cost or obligation). 
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RIMFUL of ideas you can use, because it is 
based on ideas that have been used successfully. 


BANK ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE 


8. 


T. D. Mac Gregor 





Advertising — 
A Dynamo Behind Bank Growth 
B ponane realize more every day the fundamental im- 


portance of advertising in building new business. For 

years a card in a newspaper stating, “we conduct a 
general banking business,” was considered sufficient pub- 
licity; now progressive bankers know the need of a broad, 
virile advertising policy. 
A new book—“Bank Advertising Experience,” by T. D. 
MacGregor is a practical discussion of bank publicity 
problems, present and future. In this book Mr. MacGregor 
comments on advertising done by hundreds of banks in 


every part of the United States and Canada. A study of 


what has been done by other institutions certainly is worth 
while for any bank or trust company spending or planning 
to spend money for advertising its facilities and service. 
“Bank Advertising Experience” may be used as a chart 
to steer you away from unsuspected shoals and guide you 
along the routes which have proved successful on the sea 
of financial advertising. 

It is doubtful if any single volume on this particular subject includes the 
amount of real “meat” contained between its covers. 


Printed on high-grade coated stock and containing over 200 illustrations, 


with a handsome cloth binding, its attractiveness is but an indication of the 
book’s real worth. Sent to banks and trust companies on approval. 


Price $2.00 postpaid anywhere in the United State 


s or Canada 


Mail your order to 


The Burroughs Clearing House 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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took all the responsibility for the possession of the 
check, but said it had been given to him by “‘a man” 
in payment of a gambling debt. I am unable to get 
a record of the disposition of the case of “Greer,” but 
believe he also was acquitted, as the jury action in 
accepting Sanderson's statement of responsibility left 
no tangible evidence against him. 

Along in 1914, Boland’s penmanship began to 
appear again as of old on the productions put out by 
the gang, and has continued up to the present. It is 
apparent, though, that like all good “captains of 
industry, he is depending more and more upon his 
subordinates to carry the work and worry of forging 
and uttering the spurious checks. 

There must be, literally, hundreds of Boland pupils, 
both in and out of prison, at this time. One offshoot 
of the gang has operated more or less continuously in 
Chicago, another in Philadelphia and eastern Pennsy]- 
vania, in addition to the “main show’ in New York, 
which handles checks from the entire country. The 
most recent job bearing the unmistakable earmarks of 
Boland’s own pen is the check of Sage-Allen Company, 
the well-known Hartford department store, which 
was stolen in New York and cashed in Hartford. 
This last exhibit, by the way, is unique in the respect 
that it netted less than $50—which looks like a 
“piker” job for the world’s master forger—and no 
attempt was made to change the amount, merely the 
payee s name and date. 

One development that has come to light while this 
“biography was being written, is the work of a 
brand-new hand in the Boland organization, and a 
most promising one, to judge from three specimens of 
his work that I have been able to obtain from the 
authorities so far. This newcomer, apparently, 
contributes the one important talent that Boland 
lacks — the ability to make an absolute free-hand 
copy of any signature, no matter what the peculiar- 
ities of the handwriting. Up to this time, his work 
seems to be confined to forging endorsements of the 
signers on the backs of their checks—the writing of the 
word ‘‘Bearer’ and the amounts, etc., on the face, 
being that of Boland or some other member. 

Possibly this new man’s services are confined to 
acting as a presenter. This is the only plausible 
explanation of the fact that his work appears only on 
the endorsements. If so, however, it is a case of a 
great talent wasted, for he is undoubtedly the most 
fluent free-hand forger on record. 

Specimens of this disciple’s work so far examined 
by handwriting authorities are almost uncanny in 
their perfection. One specimen is reproduced in 
facsimile on page 17. “Exhibit A” is a photograph 
of the signature of George R. Ford, on a check stolen 
from the mail of a New York produce and commission 
house in October, 1918. “Exhibit B” is of the 
endorsement on the back, placed there beforehand for 
the purpose of reassuring the teller in case he should 


hesitate about cashing it. Mr. Ford repudiates this 
endorsement utterly, although admitting that he could 
never pick it out if shuffled up with a bunch of his 
genuine signatures. A photograph of this endorsement 
superimposed on the genuine signature shows clearly 
that it was not traced. Other tests prove that it was 
not reproduced by any photographic or mechanical 
process. It is positively a free-hand forgery, dashed 
off spontaneously, with all the easy swing and freedom 
of a man writing his own signature. 

It is a work of art, pure and simple, and it is up to 
the authorities to get a line on this particular penman, 
isolate him, and keep him under surveillance. His 
possibilities for harm are even greater than those of 
Boland himself—which, I think I have proved in this 
article, is saying a great deal. 

In the first installment of the Boland article, it was stated that 
the Hyman @& Hess check, raised from $38.77 to $380, was paid 
by the teller of the National Commercial Bank, of Albany, N. Y., on 
which it was drawn, when presented at the bank by one of Boland's 
gang, who told a plausible story of having to make a train. 

This statement, in the main, was inaccurate, according to W. L. 
Gillespie, cashier of the National Commercial Bank, who writes: 

‘The facts are that when the check was presented at the paying 
teller's window, the teller became suspicious. When he attempted to 
telephone Hyman & Hess, the young man who presented the check 
ran out of the bank and was lost in the crowd. ’—TuHE EpiTor. 
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A Check on Check-filing Errors 


SIMPLE method of fixing the responsibility for 
errors in the verification of signatures and the 
filing of checks after they have 
O © | been posted has been devised by 
the Merchants Bank & Trust 








me Gomes Company, of Jackson, Miss. 
yee Whenever a batch of checks is 
on defo 12 filed, there is attached to it a slip 
vou mn. €,,.| like the one reproduced, signed by 
a aad the clerk who verifies the signatures 
O,Z.en and also by the clerk who files the 
a nein checks. Theslipsare then placed on 
y | file, affording ready reference in case 





an error should occur and, when 
necessary, placing the blame for 
carelessness where it belongs. 
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Take a Tip from the Tooth-pick | 
& utilized by the Bank of Washington, Washing- 
ton, N. C., the humble tooth-pick has acquired a 
dignity heretofore unsuspected in financial circles. 
It has taken its place as an advertising medium. 

The tooth-picks, placed in the hotel for the accom- 
modation of guests, are of the ordinary wood variety. 
But they carry a printed message—stamped in the 
wood—to the consumer, such as: “My Bank—Bank 
of Washington,” “Oldest Bank in Beaufort County,” 
“Everybody's Bank—B. of W.,” “Our Record, the 


Reason, B. of W.,” and “Do It Today—Bank of 
Washington.” 
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ERE’S an ideal form of bank 

advertising that you will appre- 

ciate and so will those with 
whom you do business. 


It combines every quality that you 
demand of a specialty advertisement. 


The style shown is particularly appro- 
priate. White finish, seal at top in 
red, advertisement in black. Made 
of wood in two sizes—21 inches and 
101% inches long—and of cardboard 
91% inches long. Accurate, depend- 
able thermometers. 


Write for information on 
our complete line of adver- 
tising thermometers showing 
other sizes and designs. 
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Taylor Brothers Company 


(Division Taylor Instrument Companies) 


ROCHESTER.N.Y. 
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The faster the left hand turns up the items the faster you can list them 






Separate compartments for ‘ 
listed and unlisted items— 


1. For checks not listed. 
2. For checks listed. 

3. For deposit tickets not 
listed. 

4. For deposit tickets 
listed. 


Saves Time for Busy Bankers 


Every minute and every motion can be made to count if you 
use a Coleman Time-Saver Check and Deposit Tray. 

The ideal way to keep checks or deposit slips arranged in con- 
venient order to facilitate listing or posting. Enables the 
operator to save many minutes of valuable time each day, and 
to avoid dropping or confusing items handled. No delay for 
tellers or clerks; the left hand turns up items as fast as the 
right hand lists them. Apply the principle of the currency 
drawer to your bookkeeping methods. 

Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver Check and 


Deposit Trays. Many large banks have equipped all machines. No bank too 
small to use profitably. 


Price $7.50 f. 0. b. Detrott, Mich. 


Coleman Time-Saver Company 19.4. Msisetic Bids. 


Successor to RICHARDSON & SCOTT 
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DE LUXE LINE 


MAXIMUM 
MACHINE EFFICIENCY 
BOOKKEEPING IN 
EQUIPMENT MECHANICAL 
AND POSTING 
SUPPLIES 





OTHING ever conceived by the human 
mindand executed by human hands ever 
proved perfect in practical operation. 


N 


DeLuxe Machine Bookkeeping Equipment and 
Supplies are not perfect but they are structurally 
sound, combining simplicity, speed and economy. 


Your dealer—or any of the better commercial 
stationers and bank supply houses — will be 
pleased to demonstrate the advantages for your 
bank’s work. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


WILSON-JONES LOOSE LEAF CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Largest Manufacturers of Loose Leaf in the World 
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Theories—and Facts—about Prices 
(Continued from page 14) 

added to the cost and the selling price of goods to 
be produced later. The subsequent cost of production, 
therefore, is increased by the cost of previous idleness. 
The consumer must, then, pay the cost of production 
plus the profit thereon, plus the cost of idleness, 
with the profit thereon. 

This is what happened in an exaggerated way 
throughout the country last winter, spring and summer. 

During the war it seemed necessary that the federal 
government take a hand in the matter of prices to 
prevent ‘profiteering.’ There are many economists, 
however, who question the policy of this move, and 
who think more reasonable prices would have obtained 
had Washington kept its hands off. 

But in order to ameliorate the present condition 
the federal government, state and municipal authori- 
ties, as well as numberless altruistic organizations, 
are conducting a most intensive campaign in an 
endeavor to force prices down artificially, in direct 
opposition to the workings of the ancient law of 
supply and demand. 

The result of these endeavors, has, thus far, been 
productive of nothing tangible. To be sure, price- 
levels did decline slightly in August, but there is 
indication that the slight recession will be overcome 
before winter. 

Senator Smoot, of Utah, in an address to the senate 
on August 4, last, states the matter with great clear- 
ness. He says, in part: “If we seek for the causes 
that brought about the present exorbitant prices and 
undertake to legislate and to regulate them, we will 
find that we have more of a job on our hands than 
we anticipate.’ ~The Senator quotes figures showing 
the enormous expansion in credits and banking 
deposits the world over, “due, in part,” he says, “to 
inflation of currency and the high prices obtaining.” 
The senator, fully believing in the “quantity-of- 
money’ theory, concluded by saying: “As long as 
these conditions exist, | want to say to the senate 
that there will be high prices in all parts of the world.” 

Whether we believe in the ‘‘quantity-of-money™ 
theory of price movements and the automatic effect 
of a large gold reserve on them, or, following Pro- 
fessor McLoughlin, that “price movements are deter- 
mined by a great many factors, of which the least 
may be gold;”’ whether we believe, with so many 
economists, that our present huge volume of currency 
has been the cause, or, with the Federal Reserve 
Board, that it is but the effect; whether we believe 
in governmental intervention or not, the fact must 
stand out to all clearly that the remedy is to be 
found in increased and efficient production, and that 
the labor element enters into, and will continue more 
and more to enter into, the cost of production, and 
hence into price-levels, to a greater extent than any 
of the theoretical factors we have discussed. 
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It is not well, however, to disregard entirely the 
teachings of theories, but the war has knocked many 
previously established economic theories into a cocked 
hat, and an unusually large amount of common sense 
must be brought into requisition-before effective use 
can be made of them. 

Much public clamor has been made against *’profiteer- 
ing’ and, no doubt, there has been plenty of it 
practiced. Butisnot “profiteering” merely the putting 
into effect of the law of supply and demand? Are 
not speculation, hoarding and “‘profiteering,”’ as the 
terms are popularly used, after all, accompaniments 
and results of scarcity and high prices rather than their 
cause? Is it not a fact that people are now selling 
the commodities they produce for just as much as the 
public will pay for them? Was not every producer 
just as anxious to do this in 1913 asnow? The natural 
law was but being followed. 

It has been advocated that goods held in storage be 
released, commandeered by the government, and 
placed upon the market in order to reduce price-levels. 
Prices would, of course, sharply drop were this to be 
done, and would stay down until the supply of ““hoarded” 
goods had been exhausted. But would not prices as 
sharply rise, perhaps to still higher levels, as soon 
as distribution had taken place. The reserve supplies 
of commodities held in the warehouses, about which so 
much has been said of late, act as stabilizing reservoirs 
of supply. Exhaust the reservoirs and dependence 
must be had on day to day production. If we are 
to supply Europe with the things she requires and 
keep ourselves stocked up with a needful supply of 
necessary commodities, it will not do to empty the 
reservoirs; at least, not until production has shown 
signs of meeting the demands to a greater extent than 
at present. 

We are paying the price of war and its waste, and 
must continue to pay till the debt has been fully 
canceled. Till then it is unreasonable to think that 
materially lower prices will prevail, and the wise 
merchant, manufacturer and business man will do 
well to trim his sails to meet the wind blowing from 
that quarter. 


“We must face the inevitable,” says Henry Evans, 
“and, with set determination, strive to make the 
period of high price paying as short as possible. Two 
things are necessary to this end — frugality and 
industry. Waste nothing; conserve all food, clothing, 
shoes—everything that we use—and work early and 
late with the determination to make two blades of 
grass grow where one was wont to grow. This is true 
patriotism today and it should be preached from 


every pulpit and by every newspaper and citizen in 
authority. * 6 e 

The American dollar will buy more foreign money 
than ever before, but unfortunately you can’t eat 
foreign money.—Exchange. 
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$38.50 


Completely 
Equipped 


Use This Machine and 





Watch Your Footings INCREASE 


Increase your deposits. Keep in touch with 
your customers. Reach out after new business 
—with clean-cut, strong, direct advertising. 
You can do it now at a fraction of the cost of 
printing. You can duplicate form letters, bul- 
letins and forms—typewritten, hand-written, and 
illustrated—without setting type, without 
delays, almost without cost, with a 


ROTOSPLED 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


Used by growing banks everywhere. Anyone 
can operate it. 50 to 75 copies a minute and 
at a cost of 20c per thousand. 


We have many samples of bank letters and 
advertising matter— successful ideas that other 
banks are using with profit. Write for 
copies of them. 


FREE TRIAL 


The Rotospeed, with complete 
equipment, will be sent to you 
on Free Trial. Use it. Tryit 
out. Compare it withanyother 
duplicator at any price. It J” 
will save its cost beforeyou .” 
have to decide whether to , 
keep it or not. 


The Rotospeed Co. 
746 W. Sth St. 
Dayton, Ohio 


: 
¢ Send at once, without obliga- 
Mail the coupon for tion to us, booklet, samples 
booklet and details of of bank advertising and details 


this unusual Free =” — of Rotospeed Free Trial Offer. 
Trial Offer. ? 
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From Bank to Buyer 
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C (6 HE LIFE OF THE BANK is the life of trade. 


The bank’s prosperity flows from the prosperity of 
the community. 


The buyer draws his check on the bank in the seller’s 
favor and the seller endorses and deposits it. Without 
exchange of bills or coin, a transaction is completed that 
signifies an increase in wealth of all parties. 


Every such transaction involves entries in the books of at 
least three parties—buyer, seller and bank. 


And thousands of such transactions are carried on every day, 
year in and year out. The figure operations involved, when 
inefliciently handled, represent a considerable tax on the 
profits of business. In banks everywhere and in a consider- 
able number of commercial houses, mechanical methods 
have cut to a minimum this expense of figure handling. 


Realizing the accuracy and economy made possible by 
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to Seller to Bank? 


Burroughs Machines in their own institutions, many bankers 
have, from time to time, suggested to certain of their cus- 
tomers that they, too, might profit by the employment of 
machine methods in their figuring and bookkeeping work. 


There are Burroughs models adapted to the needs of every 
sort and size of business—from the small adding machine for 
retailers that sells for $125 to the bookkeeping machines that 
handle the most important records of big concerns. Wher- 
ever used, these machines increase efficiency and add to profits. 


Should any of your bank’s customers be in a position to profit 
by the proper application of machine methods of figuring or 
bookkeeping, put them in touch with the Burroughs repre- 
sentative in your vicinity. You can doso with full assurance 
that the right machine equipment will be recommended for 
each job and that the interests of your customers are in 
experienced and reliable hands. 
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Statement of Condition, September 30th, 1919 





RESOURCES—Immediately Available 
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Sere eeeoeooeo eee een ©6060 6% 


LIABILITIES 


EE ET Se eee eee ee, Os ee 
i i a la a a ON ee tn 


I SEE a ire ee me 


Reserved for Taxes and interest 


RE ERE ee ea ae ae 
Acceptances by Correspondents for bank’s account 
Time Drafts—Foreign we 
EE ICE BFP TER errors Mg een Gre eet eee 
TOTAL LIABILITIES...... 


ee 
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$ 3,203,107.79 








Acceptances by this bank ( after deducting $2,030,004,73 held by Bank).. 





With Federal Reserve Bank. ...................-.. 17,354, 147.41 
Exchanges for Clearing House and due from Banks... 23,712,704.96 
NN ee ee ee ee 2,377,500.00 
Eligible for re-discount with Federal Reserve Bank.... _50,018,050.19 $96,665,510.35 
Other Loans and Discounts 
EOE ee eee Ne Re $13,418,067.91 
ee are 11,541,252.54 
ee CN . . c caeecbaceaneeedesaeean rt 15,511,503.56 
I Bia i wie oe vO we deena 15,917,054.57 
Ro os nc awk bo os sienow. wees «eens 1,236,713.41 57,624, 591.99 
U. S. Bonds and Certificate of Indebtedness ........ 15, 632,487.27 
oo tae cehenh ud che mekae 2,104,975 12 
Other Bonds and Securities................ee0-0-- 1,184, 352.59 18,921.814.98 
Customers’ Liability for acceptances by this bank and its 
Correspondents (anticipated $1,789,851.53). oc. ccc ccc ccc ec eueeee 7,674,814.00 
I 9 dla Sick Dineen ide darn pide Woe e's hic WO laid $180,886, 731.32 





$ 6,000,000.00 


6,000, 000.00 
1,929,473. 82 
1,476,582. 83 

607,401.13 
1,578,400. 00 
6,905,857.09 
2,558, 808.44 

769,980.00 


153,060,228. 01 
$180,886, 731.32 





Documentary and Travelers’ Letters of Credit issued but not drawn against $22,640,012.44 


Livery Banking Facility— Domestic and Foreign 
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PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
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A book that every file clerk 
will be glad to have— 


It is called—‘‘ Filing as a profession for omen.” 


It points out the opportunities in filing as a permanent profession 


and shows the need and the value of study in this important branch 
of business. 


No longer can filing be done by the office boy or by any stray clerk 
who has the time. Business has grown too big for that. Today, the 
Filing Department is recognized as one of the most important divisions 
of a business. 

The same principle holds good here as in any position:—the more 
you know about your work, the easier and more interesting that work 
becomes :—the more satisfactory to yourself and to your employer. 

This book treats the subject thoroughly and authoritatively and is 
well illustrated. We shall be pleased to mail it free to every file clerk 


and business executive who is sincerely interested. You may call for 
it at our salesrooms if you prefer. 
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Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 

43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6N. Michigan ave. 
Albany, 51 State street Des Moines, 202 Hubbell bldg. Newark, N. J., 31 Clinton street Toledo, 620 Spitzer bidg. 
Atlanta, 102 N. Pryor street Detroit, 68 Washington blvd. Pittsburgh, 637 -639 Oliver bidg. Washington, 743 15th street, N. W. 
Baltimore, 14 Light street Fall River, 29 Bedford street Portland, Me., 665 Masonic bldg. Worcester, 716 State Hutesi bldg. 
Birmingham, 2205-6 Jefferson County Hartford, 78 Pearl street Providence, 79 Westminster street Distributors 
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AKER-VAWTER 


Metac lipeep Guines 


OU will be interested in these Baker-Vawter metal 
tipped guides because they mean a new economy 
and greater efficiency in your filing and indexing work. 


They are of thin, strong steel, nickel-plated. They 
won’trust. The use of steel rather than softer metal 
gives strength without thickness. The deep, flexible 
2-inch extension on both sides of the guide card 
prevents the metal tip cracking and breaking off. 

The opening in the tip takes two lines of typewritten 
matter, 17 letters to the line. Labels furnished in 
perforated strips are easily inserted. 

The use of these guides means a very considerable 
saving in time and money to any office. 








BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators & Manufacturers Loose Leaf & Steel Filing Equipment 















Factories 


Benton Harsor HovvoKxe San Francisco 
Micw Mass Cac. 


Canaoran Distaisutors -Coperano-Crarrerson. Limiteo Bramer on Ontar: ° 

















